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Books for Children PUNCTUATION AND 
THE SUNSHINE PRIMER CAPITAL LETTERS 


MARION I. NOYES and KATE LOUISE GUILD 








The many colored illustrations and simple word- AND 
ing of the text inthis book make it most attract- 
ive to little ones who are just learning to read. 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
GOOD HEALTH 


FRANCES GULICK JEWET' By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A collection of bright stories, each illustrating 
some principle of hygiene, told in such a way as 
| . sp ; es, The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 

to appeal directly to the interest of the child. : ! 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 

eodesd Eddee bed 
EARTH AND SKY land II (Revised Edition) cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
J. H. STICK NEY references to examples of each case. There is an 
A series of simple nature-studies designed to abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
help a child to appreciate the world about him. miners eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
WITH PENCIL AND PEN. Pri L L furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
,irimary Language Lessons practice the principles of punctuation and capital 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD letters. established in the first book. 


Suggestions in picture and verse for children The two books sell as one. 
who are learning to put their thoughts in written 
Sorm. Paper, 33 $3 Price, 30 cents 
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THE GATE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


In wondering dream before my face 
I saw a massive wall arise, 
As old as time, as wide as space, 
And high as are the star-strewn skies. 


And while I marveled what it meant, 
And what lay on the other side, 

I saw an age-worn arch that bent 
Above a gateway opened wide. 


And on the arch’s front I read: 
“Bach traveler who enters here 
Finds what he pleases, stones or bread; 
I am the gateway of the year.” 
—M. J. Savage, D.D. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 





TuEopoRE RoosEvett: I wish to see in the av- 
erage American citizen the development of the two 
sets of qualities which we can roughly indicate as 
sweetness and strength—the qualities on the one 
hand which make the man able to hold his own, 
and those which, on the other hand, make him 
jealous for the rights of others just as much as for 
his own rights. 


SuPERINTENDENT A. L. Barsour, Natick, Mass.: 
Every day of the child’s life should be to him a les- 
son in thorough work; an expression of careful 
thought; an experience in showing consideration 
for others. There should be in his teacher an ever 
present example of courtesy, of cheerfulness, of 
strength of character, and of the power to see the 
good and honest things of life. 


Miss Jutza Ricuman, District Superintendent: 
No child will be troublesome who loves his school 
and his teacher. The goody-goody child will sit 
and do anything you tell him to all day long; 
square roots, adverbial modifiers, and even worse. 
I don’t like the goody-goody child; I often wish 
somebody would stick a pin in him to see what he 
would do. Boys like that won’t grow up to be the 
men the country needs—men with blood in them. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. C. GREENLEE, Denver: 
There is no philosophy by which a man can do a 
thing which he thinks he cannot do. A man can- 
not succeed in an atmosphere of failure. Every 
time we acknowledge the presence of an incurable 
condition in the schools just that often we admit 
our weakness. There is enough in the course of 


study. Enrich it by adding to the fitness of the 
teachers. 





WHAT IS WELFARE? 


BY DR. ALBION W. SMALL, 
University of Chicago. 

We have the proverb, “Every man is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune.” . 

Welfare is another name for the fortune that 
each of us wants to win. 

Every architect sits down beforehand, and thinks 
out what he wants to work into his building. 

For a few minutes, let us act the part of welfare- 
architects. 

The only safe foundation for welfare is health, 
and plenty of it. A good stomach, a good heart, 
good lungs, good liver, good blood, good nerves, 
good muscles, are an independent fortune. 

With first-rate bodies the world is our oyster. 

Nothing short of supreme benefit to others is 
worth getting at the price of health. 

Next to the foundation course of health, welfare 
calls for all of this wo1ld’s goods that can be made 
to support the total purposes of life. 

The most popular road to disappointment is the 
route chosen by folks who regard money as the end 
of the journey, instead of a provision for traveling 
expenses. 

_ Wealth is not super-abundance of things, but 
just enough material goods to give us the freedom 
of our personal powers. 

The value of wealth is not in itself, but in its 
uses. 


vue may have uses for wealth that are not worth 
while. 

To the man who is out for all the welfare there 
is, wealth is a question just like that of clothes in 
the hundred-yard dash. 

When wealth begins to clog us, instead of pro- 
moting us, its role in welfare ends. 

The test of welfare is not the mass of wealth, but 
the number of happy people. 

Health and wealth are not welfare, but they are 
parts of it and means to it. 

Health and wealth may be inherited, but to be 
deserved, and usually even to be retained, they 
have to be earned. 

Health and wealth are only the grub-stake after 
all. To extract welfare from life we have to dig 
for ourselves. 


No one really reaches welfare except at the price 
of achieving worth. 

Welfare is not only worth , having, it is worth 
winning. If we could have it without working for 
it, we should never know its value. 

The conditions of welfare begin to turn into the 
reality of welfare when we begin to exert some skill 
in furthering human purposes. 

Nobody is very well off unless he is busy bring- 
ing useful things to pass. 

Welfare advances from promise toward fulfill- 
ment in proportion as we realize our better selves. 

A large part of welfare is the putting forth of the 
best in ourselves toward improving the whole out- 
put of life. 
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Welfare develops in proportion as we employ 
our share of health and wealth in making ourselves 
all-round people. 

The world will not be the best world it can be- 
come till each not only develops his best, but each 
gives full credit to the others’ best. 

All the rest of welfare is a skimpy wage for liv- 
ing, unless we win each other’s appreciation. 

The world will improve more by the praise we 
give to the good in people, than by our blame of 
the bad. 

Welfare is being an all-round self, on good terms 
with other all-round selves. 

We do not find welfare in being and doing only. 
Complete being and doing involve progressive 
knowing. 

Welfare is lop-sided unless it includes advance 
toward comprehending the world, ourselves, and 
other people. 

To know anything is to have a clear title to prop- 
erty in it. 

Laws and votes cannot make us citizens in a 
world that we do not understand. 

Next to being approved by ourselves and appre- 
ciated by others, no satisfaction is quite so solid as 
mental mastery of the conditions of life. 

The outward world is at our service in the de- 
gree in which we can reproduce it in our thoughts. 

Mental life multiplies life. 

He who can think may always command good 
society. 

We can live only as much life as we can think. 

Welfare signals us in everything we have not yet 
learned to understand. 

Unlike a mine, knowledge pays better the longer 
it is worked. 

Learning at the same time creates an appetite 
and feeds it. 

Each new item of knowledge reconstructs our 
world. 

The world we live in is the world made by our 
ideas. 

The worst poverty is an empty mind. 

Full mental life asserts often its rights of sanc- 
tuary against intrusion of time and things. 

Welfare is not all strenuous. it has its relaxa- 
tions, its holidays, and its amusements. 

He should be able to pray best, who, at the right 
time and place, can best laugh, and sing, and dance, 
and play. 

Art is truth enjoying itself. 

We lead a hand-to-mouth existence until we ded- 
icate a section of life to the sheer pleasure of living. 

Joy and duty belong together, as light and heat. 

Sadness is not virtue. It is only surrender. 

Happiness is the temperament of welfare. 

Welfare is not a one-room shack; it is a model 
city. 

We cannot have welfare alone. 

Welfare means being something and doing some- 
thing that helps others besides ourselves. 

Welfare can never be carried to its limit by any 
kind of a monopolist. 

Before we get far along in welfare we find that, 
to get much farther, we must do some sort of shar- 
ing with others. . 
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Our welfare is genuine in the degree in which it. 
makes for the welfare of our associates. 

Welfare is the combined fortunes of many peo- 
ple, who have won their own successes by doing 
their part in winning each other’s success. 

Welfare is not a solitary achievement. It is 
“getting into the game.” 

Welfare is community of spirit with every one 
who is doing well. 

Welfare is active partnership in social progress. 

Power over others is a part of welfare in just 
the proportion that it is a prevalence of our values, 
not of our. pretensions. 

Unless we are misinformed about the real mean- 
ing of welfare or religion, we see that each sooner 
or later involves the other. 

History is an alternating current of men’s fail- 
ures to establish welfare on the exclusive princi- 
ple of obedience or of liberty. 

The principle of obedience is a blind guide to 
welfare, because it always turns out that the obe- 
dience of some means the tyranny of others. 

The principle of liberty has never solved the 
problem of welfare, because it has never under- 
stood how much of our welfare consists of the wel- 
fare of our fellows. 

The utmost welfare that men will ever gain will 
be in a world whose formula is substantially this: 
The largest number of most generously liberalized 
and liberated individuals, in the most intensive so- 
cial co-operation, for the most effective reciprocal 
assistance in attaining ends in which their interests 
are interdependent. 

—~e--2-@-0-4-2-———____ 


IDEALS FOR A UNIVERSITY. 


BY PROFESSOR ANDREW FLEMING WEST, PRINCETON, 


[Who declined the presidency of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. | 


The service a strong university can do a city can- 
not be over-estimated. There are two conditions 
which must be met before any university can gain 
its full strength:— 

First—It must be free from politics. The slight- 
est taint of political interference or pressure in 
whatever degree is certain to degrade and then ob- 
literate a university. It may keep its buildings and 
professors and accomplish its routine, but it is dead 
if it is not left free from politics. 

Second—It must be kept clear of commer- 
cialism. This is even more dangerous than 
politics to the life of a wniversity. It is 
becoming altogether too common for people 
to look upon a university as they do upon 
a bank, railroad, or department store. This is seen 
with increasing emphasis in the growth of immedi- 
ately useful and practical lines of endeavor in the 
universities. 

In this commercial attitude it may be noted that 
the effort seems to be to get the students ready to 
make a living rather than to prepare them for a 
good life. The one business of a university is to 
maintain a standard of knowledge and to give out 
the true thing to its students, be th y many or few. 
The university that fails to lay stress on the clas- 
sics, mathematics, philosophy, history, and pure 
science is not a university. It is gratifying to note 
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the movement against the commercialization of the 
university, for the conviction is gaining ground 
that, if the university is of any real value at all, it is 
because it furnishes the true thing. To furnish 
what the public needs is vastly more important 
than to furnish what a lot of half-baked intellects 
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pu 
assume to say it needs. That should be an object 
never out of sight in conducting a university. If 
it is to the interest of business to have a gold stand- 
ard to rule all transactions in trade, it is equally im- 
portant to education to have the best standard of 
values in learning. 





PROGRESS. 
BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN, 


True! Charity begins to work at home, | 
So do her goodly sisters, Faith and Hope; 
So do her kindred, Truth and Cleanliness, 
But, were they never to have further scope, 
Never beyond their homestead walls to roam, 
This world were soon a noisome wilderness. 





WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION, 
DAVID BANCROFT JOHNSON. 


David Bancroft Johnson, LL.D., educator, was 
born in La Grange (West Tennessee) January 10, 
1856. His father founded, and until his death was 
president of, the La Grange Female College. In 
a direct line he is descended from John Johnson, 
who came to America from England with Win- 
throp, the first governor of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts. He worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Knoxville, from which he 
was graduated with the degree of A. B. with the 
highest honors of a large class in 1877, and imme- 
diately took up the profession of teaching as first 
assistant of the boys’ high school at Knoxville. 
In 1879 he was awarded the degree of A. M. by his 
alma mater, and in 1905 the degree of LL.D. by 
the South Carolina College. After some service 
in the University of Tennessee as assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, and having developed qualities 
which demanded a larger sphere for their full exer- 
cise, he entered upon his life work. His rare talent 
as an organizer was recognized, and by his master- 
ful application of the true principles of teaching he 
infused new life into the system of public instruc- 
tion, and a spirit and enthusiasm among the teach- 
ers, which prepared the way for his remarkable suc- 
cess. He organized graded schools at Newbern, 
N. C., and so marked was their success as to at- 
tract the attention of educators in that and adjoin- 
ing states. Having demonstrated his executive 
ability and his thorough grasp of school organiza- 
tion and management, when the system was 
adopted by the city of Columbia, S. C., in 1883, 
Professor Johnson was called to organize it, and 
in the course of a few years, under his superintend- 
ence, out of the crude material of the old common 
scheol a system of public instruction was evolved 
which is an honor to the state, and has become an 
example after which many of the larger towns and 
cities of the state have modeled their schools. To 
meet the requirement for better teachers to intro- 
duce these better methods, Professor Johnson, 
aided by the Peabody board, established in 1886 
the Winthrop Training school for teachers. The 





legislature of South Carolina provided a perma- 
nent appropriation for the maintenance of one 
beneficiary in the institution from each county in 
the state at a cost of $150 each per session, and 
afterward made it a full state institution under the 
name of Winthrop Normal College, of which Pro- 
fessor Johnson is president. This training school 
was at the time the only one for white teachers in, 
the section embracing the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Florida. Its gradu-. 
ates are teaching successfully throughout South 
Carolina and adjoining states. Professor Johnson 
has served as an instructor in successive state nor- 
mal institutes, and was president for several years. 
of the State Teachers’ Association, which he re- 
organized and placed on its present satisfactory 
basis in 1888. He organized, in 1889, the State 
Association of School Superintendents, of which he 
was président for some years. He organized the 
Columbia (S. C.) branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and was its president for years, 
and he was also chairman of the state executive 
committee of the organization. He is a ruling 
elder in the First Presbyterian church of Rockhill, 
S.C. He is (1906) vice-president of the National 
Educational Association, also vice-president of its 
department of normal schools; and is a member 
of the National Geographic Society and of the Na- 
tional Civic League. 

In 1902 he organized the South Carolina 
Woman’s Association for the improvement of rural 
schools, which is expected to accomplish great 
things for the country schools of the common- 
wealth. The governor of the state, in recognition 
of his ability and his high educational record. ap- 
pointed him a member of the state board of exam- 
iners, and also a member and chairman of the spe- 
cial commission of three to make an investigation 
and report to the legislature for action on the sub- 
ject of the establishment by the state of a normal 
and industrial college for women. The admirable 
report of this commission led the legislature to 
found the Winthrop Normal and Industrial College 
of South Carolina, which in completeness of plant 
and character of work is the equal of any institution 
of its kind in the country. Much of the honor of 
the general adoption and success of the graded 
school system in South Carolina may be justly ac- 
corded to Professor Johnson. 
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DETECTING AND CORRECTING JUVENILE CRIM- 
INALITY. 


It will readily be conceded that to save a boy, if 
possible, from ever becoming a criminal is infin- 
itely preferable to the effort to reform him after he 
has become a criminal. The faith in the possible 
prevention of criminal tendencies in juveniles has 
led to one of the most notable experiments in 
medical annals in the city of Philadelphia. 

It has long been understood by medical scientists 
that certain phases of crime may be fairly and logi- 
cally traced to some physical defect; and that if 
that defect can be detected and remedied there are 
the best of chances of rescuing the wrong-doer 
from his vicious tendencies and habits. It is with 
this understanding of a probably intimate relation 
between some forms of criminality and some ab- 
normal physical conditions that a number of emi- 
nent doctors, surgeons, alienists, and philanthro- 
pists of Philadelphia are working out an experi- 
ment that promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing and helpful of the many philanthropies of mod- 
ern times. 

The effort is to make careful examination of chil- 
dren whose present surroundings and future pros- 
pects are anything but propitious, and to detect 
and remove any physical defect from which these 
children may be suffering. Before the work of 
examination was commenced, there was a fear that 
parents would not allow their children to undergo 
inspection. But the doctors were so kindly in 
their spirit and so tactful in their methods that pa- 
rental opposition to the inspection has been 
smoothed away, and the children have be:n 
brought in increasing numbers for the medical ex- 
amination. ' 

The work thus far has shown that many of the 
children are physically sound, that they are at pres- 
ent unblemished. But it has also been found that 
not a few of them have some more or less serious 
physical defect, that may, if umnrelieved, hinder a 
normal development. In some instances there is a 
curvature of the spine, or a pressure of the skull 
upon the brain, or defective eyesight. This last- 
named defect is conspicuously prevalent. About 
fifty per cent. of the children examined have been 
found with defective vision. Parents of such chil- 
dren are advised as to the glasses to be provided, 
and where it is found necessary the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children provides the 
glasses at its own cost. : 

Sometimes the examination shows that a surgical 
operation is necessary to remove the defect. There 
is a provision in the law in Pennsylvania that no 
operation whatever can be performed on children 
except with the full consent of both parents. But 
it is only rarely that the parents refuse to allow the 
operation, as they have come to repose the utmost 
confidence in the doctors’ recommendations. They 
believe that such men as Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Dr. 
Wessels, Dr. Butcher, and other eminent physi- 
cians have their children’s welfare at heart. 

While thousands of children are submitted for 


inspection, the doctors give special attention, to the - 


children who for some form or other of misde- 
meanor have been brought before the Juvenile 
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court. Judge Gorman of that court is a man of 
the kindliest spirit and of excellent judgment. His 
judicial experience has led him to the conclusion 
that many juvenile criminals are the helpless vic- 
tims of some physical defect or irritation, and that 
medical treatment is needful for such children 
rather than any punitive measures. 

The judge has kept careful records of children 
brought before him, and has abundant data to sup- 
port his conclusion. He tells of one boy who was 
most vicious and incorrigible, whom he handed 
over to the doctors for inspection. They found a 
pressure of the skull upon the brain. An opera- 
tion was made to relieve this, and was entirely suc- 
cessful. Since then the lad hes been studious and 
industrious, and has shown no inclination to go 
to his former habits or associates. The judge has 
numbers of similar cases in his note-book, and 
his observations have made him a firm believer in 
the sanity of what the doctors are doing in their 
work of inspection and relief of children. 

The doctors are judicious in their recommenda- 
tions as to treatment. They are specially careful 
never to suggest surgical treatment when the de- 
fect can be remedied by medical means. But in cer- 
tain cases, such as pressure of the skull on the 
brain, or curvature of the spine, surgery affords 
the only relief. But in all such cases, the opera- 
tions are made with such tenderness and skill as to 
win the confidence and esteem of the parents. 

The whole work is carried on in the presence of 
numerous safeguards,—legal, parental, and profes- 
sional,—and all classes have come to regard it as 
one of the most beneficent efforts that medical 
skill could provide. Philadelphia believes in it, 
blesses it; while other communities are earnestly 
considering it as a phase of philanthropy in which 
ultimately they may themselves engage. 





A POLICE CAPTAIN’S STANDPOINT. 
BY POLICE CAPTAIN MILES O'REILLY. 


[Abstract of address given the Washington Irving 
(New York) high school.] 


We are all engaged in the same work—the up- 

lift of this community. This is your city as much 
as ours. It will do you very little good to study all 
about the machinery of government if you fail to 
realize that government will be what you insist on 
having it. A policeman is only a citizen who is 
making a specialty of law and order. It is illogical 
to expect a police force to be active in maintaining 
a high standard of civic cleanliness if the citizens 
are indifferent to a high standard of moral clean- 
liness. 
Who are the citizens? You are. No one can 
dodge the responsibility of citizenship because he 
may not be a taxpayer. If he lives here he has a 
duty to uphold those things that make this a good 
place to live in. If she is a woman, if she is a girl, 
she is none the less a citizen. 

You girls may not realize your power, but it is a 
very great power. Many and many a home has 
been saved from the blight of vice and crime be- 
cause of the love of a sister for her brother or the 
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love of a child for her parents. Many a father has 
been kept from temptation by the knowledge of the 
pain his disgrace would bring upon his girl. 

You are not too young to realize and to use this 
power for good which God has given to you. Do 
not shirk it. Take wherever you go the ideals 
your teachers are,giving you. Among your com- 
panions, with your boy friends, everywhere, stand 
for the good, the pure, and the true. 
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In the great struggle our nation endured from 
1861 to 1865 the girls and the women, by their loy- 
alty and love, won victories for union no less 
glorious than those of the soldiers at the front. 
War is not over; existence is a constant fight for 
better things. Policemen must be soldiers fight- 
ing vice and crime. Let us have from such as you 
the same lofty sentiments and earnest support that 
thé women of 1861 gave to their defenders. 





“Waste no tears 


Upon the blotted record of lost years, 
But turn the leaf, and smile, oh, smile, to see 
The fair white pages that remain for thee.” 





TRAVEL AS AN AID TO HISTORY TEACHING. 
BY CHARLES ELDRED SHELTON. 


Is it not true that the success of the teacher of 
history depends upon the reality and accuracy with 
which the great events he would present transpire 
in his own mind? On his emotions as to people 
and events? For his work will be a telling of the 
story or the giving clearness and detail to the au- 
thor’s presentation of events. The independent 
student of history, too, if his interest is to endure 
and be profitable, must be able to see all of his- 
tory as if it were taking place before him. I grant 
that all of this may be helped by extensive reading, 
by the study of detail, by elaborate research in 
libraries, necessarily the historian’s laboratory. 
However essential and helpful as all this is, “he 
only way to approach accuracy in the appreciation 
of history is to travel to the places where history 
was made, look upon the memorials that have been 
preserved of the makers of history, and thus secure 
that sympathetic interest in and love for the great 
of history, either in individual or event, that will 
produce the sane enthusiast. Who has visited 
Boston, entered its historic buildings, traced the 
course of the great events that have transpired 
there; stood upon Lexington Green or beside the 
bridge at Concord, that has not had a greater love 
for, and a clearer vision of, the stirring events of the 
early revolutionary days? And all who have had 
the opportunity to stand upon the heights of Get- 
tysburg and trace the advancing and retreating 
waves of that great battle, know the effect upon 
their own emotions and imaginations. If, in each 
of these cases, it had been the student’s good for- 
tune to study this ground under the guidance of 
an expert in the history of Boston and vicinity in 
1775, or of the Civil War in 1863, the great events 
would almost live again in his mind as if he had 
been an actual spectator. 

It was. the good fortune of the writer, during the 
past summer, to visit under such skilled leadership 
the points of historic interest of the Old Worid, 
and it is the purpose of this article to give testi- 
mony to the historical value of such a tour as that 
of the traveling summer school, and, if possible, in- 
spire other teachers and students of history to en- 
rich themselves in the same way. It will not be 
necessary for him to speak of the many other ad- 
vantages of such a tour, nor can he more than sug- 


gest the great possibilities of pleasure and profit 
historically. 

The tour of this European summer school took 
us first to Paris, without doubt the stage upon 
which have been enacted more of the events that 
have made modern Europe what it is than has 
been the case with any other two or three of the 
important communities that invite the inspection 
of tourists. In the first place, we see Paris and 
Parisians and that is a tremendous help in under- 
standing all that has happened here. We may 
trace the local movements of that great revolution 
that was world-wide in its effects. We may study 
the houses in which the most thrilling incidents 
were enacted. In the city pavements may be 
tfaced the outlines of the walls of the Bastile. An 
obelisk marks the location of the Guillotine, and we 
may walk the halls of the palace of Versailles where 
it all began. The tennis court near by marks the 
spot that is perhaps as justly called the cradle of 
modern civic liberty, because of the covenant taken 
there, as the little church in Edinbugh is called. by 
loyal Scotsmen the cradle of their religious liberty 
because of its covenant. But the cathedral of 
Notre Dame is not’ confined to the last few cen- 
turies in its historic interest. It bears upon its 
scarred walls evidences of mediaeval contests, and 
it has associations of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
the religious struggles of the wonderful period in 
which she lived, as well as the later crowning of 
the “Goddess of Reason” and the Emperor Napo- 
leon. 

At Milan, besides the wonderful “Last Supper” 
of da Vinci and the cathedral which architects con- 
sider one of the greatest church buildings on the 
face of the earth, the historian may visit the old 
church of San Ambrogio and put his hand upon the 
worn column before which the Lombard kings 
took their coronation oaths, or inspect the interior 
of this wonderful church that has witnessed 
through so many dynasties this assumption of the 
iron crown, or he may trace the early events in the 
unification of Italy in this, its first capitol. 

What need to speak of Venice? At one time the 
seat of a vast empire and the most interesting of 
governments by merchant princes, the city is itself 
a great historical museum. And who can even im- 
agine Venice who has not been rowed through her 
silent streets of water, or studied the life of the 
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Doges as represented in the historical Ducal 
palace? 

Florence showed us the very mediaeval palaces 
in which her warring nobles lived and struggled 
for power; the monastery of Savonarola, so pre- 
served as to give us an accurate idea of the monas- 
tic life, and the Palazzo Vecchio and the neighbor- 
ing Loggia that have actually looked upon the 
flames that martyred that famous forerunner of the 
Reformation. 

What can I say of the historical value of the visit 
to Rome? To permit the Forum to speak of the 
Republic and the days of the growth of that won- 
derful ancient power, and the Pantheon to tell its 
story from the times before Christ to the present 
moment; to picture the scenes of blood and splen- 
dor in the arena of the Colosseum; to let St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican impress the heart with the 
influence of the modern Papacy, and to let the 
statue of Garibaldi, overlooking it all from the Jan- 
iculum, be the emblem of modern united Italy— 
altogether would make a story that could not be 
put upon paper, but can be indelibly written on the 
heart. 

We saw and were able to understand the civiliza- 
tion of the early Roman Empire as it has been 
hermetically sealed at Pompeii. Our hearts were 
impressed with the struggles in central Europe as 
we thought of Tell in the neighborhood of Lake 
Lucerne, or as we walked amid the devastation of 
Heidelberg Castle. The romance of the Rhine 
need not be mentioned to American students of 
history. While London with its remains of Ro- 
man occupation,—its Westminster Abbey, the his- 
tory of England in stone, from the time of the Con- 
fessor,—the Tower with its thrilling memories of 
tragedy,—and the thousands and thousands of 
things that have helped to make modern Anglo- 
Saxon civilization which we can study in her won- 
derful museums,—this London is a fitting close to 
a summer rich in experience. ) 

Now all these things we see. Not only that, but 
in each place our lecturers explain it all, recall it 
all, and fix it all, so that each historical association 
may have its greatest usefulness and application. 
As the result of our study in these fields of histori- 
cal research we feel that each event will, hereafter, 
as we recall it, happen again in the place where it 
actually transpired, that each actor in history will, 
hereafter, wear the dress or the armor and wield 
the weapons and the implements that we have seen 
in the historical museums, and each of us will have 
an acquaintance with, and a zeal for, historical 
movements and historical characters that will be 
keener than ever before. 

0-60-90 ——_—___—_ 


CHILDREN SHOULD WORK. 
BY G. T. FLETCHER, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





Methodical labor at home fits the body and mind 
for the intellectual tasks of the schoolroom. If 
parents hope to have healthy children, who have 
acquired the habits of industry and honesty, with- 
out which education is incomplete, right training 
must begin at home. Nothing is such a safeguard 
against temptation as some exercise for the body 
and mind. The home should help itself and the 
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school through these bodily conditions that are 
promoted by proper food, clothing, and cleanliness. 
Also through a requirement of obedience, punctu- 
ality,.and industry. 

These conditions obtained more largely in the 
days of farming communities and district schools 
than to-day, especially along industrial lines. 
Teachers should encourage their pupils in their 
efforts to find work to do, and make suggestions 
as to the kinds of employment, and preach the sav- 
ing gospel of work of hand and head. A peril of 
the times is the desire to obtain money and privi- 
lege without giving an equivalent ‘in work. It 
should be the aim of our schools to send out boys 
and girls able, willing, yes, earnestly desiring to be 
useful citizens, not depending upon “influence”’ for 
places of large pay for little work, but hoping for 
something to do that needs to be done. The per- 
sonal influence of the teacher often counts for more 
than her teaching.—Address. 

a a a 
LATIN BEGUN BY SIMPLE STORIES. 
BY JAMES G. SUTPHEN, 

Professor Latin, Hope College, Michigan. 

[This paper is an abstract of one read before the clas- 
sical conference at Ypsilanti in the spring of 1904. In 
the two following years I have continued the same ex- 
periment in our beginning class here, and I am more 
strongly convinced than ever of the superiority of this 
method. ] 

One of the best features of modern education is 
the stress laid upon right beginning. The sage 
who said, “Give me the first seven years of a child’s 
life, and you may have the rest,” would apply his 
axiom to the beginning of any sort of training; and 
the tree of Latin knowledge does not differ from 
others in following the inclination of .its twig. I 
trust, therefore, that a few minutes devoted to be- 
ginners in Latin may not be unprofitably spent. 

For some years I have been dissatisfied with the 
exclusive use of short sentences, and have been de- 
veloping and putting into form a plan of my own. 
Last fall, to thoroughly test it, I exchanged one of 
my advanced classes for a class of beginners; and, 
therefore, this plan of first-year work is, to me, not 
a mere thecry, but an actual classroom experience. 

I directed my class to procure a Bennett’s Latin 
Grammar and a “Gradatim.” The first three les- 
sons were given to pronunciation. Each point was 
illustrated and carefully practiced before the lesson 
was assigned for home work. In the fourth lesson 
we took the first declension; in the fifth, the sec- 
ond declension of nouns and the first and second 
declension of adjectives; in the sixth lesson, the 
indicative,.present system of “sum,” and of the first 
and second conjugations, active voice. Examples 
for home practice were selected from the text, and 
much of the time in the classroom was used in 
reading the text. After six lessons, we began 
translating the stories. Each day the advance les- 
son was read in Latin to the class. References 


were given freely, explained fully, and applied to 
the case in hand, that the pupil might know just 
what was expected of him, and why. Before each 
set of stories were given the conjugations and de- 
clensions needed for that set. These, in condensed 
and tabulated form, so as to readily catch the eye, 
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were placed upon the board, and left until they had 
become familiar. Each advance lesson was gone 
over with the class, to.call their attentions to con- 
structions with which they should be familiar, but 
might have forgotten; to explain new construc- 
tions; to remove, by suggestion, especial difficul- 
ties of translation. As their knowledge increased, 
much information needed for the advance lesson 
was drawn from the students themselves. By the 
Christmas holidays we had translated and reviewed 
over sixty stories. Early in February we took up 
“Viri Romae,” and by the last of March were read- 
ing twenty or twenty-five lines a day. In “Viri 
Romae” we pursued the same plan, i.e., a definite 
outline of work for each story, emphasizing one or 
two grammatical points throughout that story, with 
systematic review of what they had already 
learned. 

What are the advantages -of this short-story 
method? First, the gain in reading the text, upon 
which many teachers of beginners lay too little im- 
portance. The more accurately they can read, the 
more readily will they remember forms and mean- 
ings, which become familiar by sound as well as ‘by 
sight. While many students in Caesar and Cicero 
pronounce with tolerable correctness, very few 
read with expression. A simple story, with a cen- 
tral thought, gives better opportunity for expres- 
sion than the same number of lines in disconnected 
sentences. In reading short sentences, each upon 
a different subject, the expression is broken and 
abrupt ; a continuous story lends itself to emphasis, 
smoothness, naturalness, and climax of expression, 
all so desirable to give reality, and to obviate that 
mechanical repetition of words so common in the 
reading of a foreign tongue. 

In a continuous story, where meaning and use of 
words are often obvious from the context, forms of 
inflection are fixed in memory without conscious 
effort; difficulties of learning grammatical forms 
are largely overcome, and the wearying drill inci- 
dent thereto largely obviated. Students learn -to 
use the grammatical forms naturally, not because 
the heading of an exercise embraces them, but be- 
cause the sense of the passage demands them. 
Further, the habit is formed of determining, at a 
glance, the distinction in use and relationship of 
words and forms often confused. 

Syntax, too, is learned naturally. Rules of 
grammar become practical applications, not pars- 
ing gymnastics or fortunate guesses. Whether 
grammar be interesting or dull, clear or obscure, 
with life or without, depends upon the method, as 
well as upon the teacher. By this method begin- 
ners do not bring the grammar to the text, but take 
it from the text. Ina simple story, where the con- 
structions are similar to those used in familiar con- 
versation, it is so easy, by judicious questions, to 
lead students to formulate their own rules; and 
whatever students deduce for themselves is more 
readily fixed and longer retained in memory than 
what is arbitrarily laid down for them by the text- 
book. 3y making the dreaded acquirement of 
grammar a process of simple, natural reasoning, 
many difficulties are smoothed from the beginner’s 
path; and, at the outset, he gains the invaluable 
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habit of thinking for himself. The continuity of 
context and the simplicity of thought are a great 
help to the beginner in enabling him to distinguish 
the uses of cases. He can see whether an ablative 
expresses the how, the why, or the wherewith; and 
the natural sequence and dependence of one sen- 
tence upon another is of immense value in aiding 
him to discern the simpler relations of moods and 
tenses. 


The actual number of words in these stories may 
not be any greater than in books planned on a va- 
riety of exercises; yet the same word is used more 
frequently and in its more natural connection; 
therefore the vocabulary actually acquired is 
greater. In a language like Latin, one of whose 
words may represent so many words or phrases in 
our tongue, committing lists of Latin words with 
a single English meaning attached to each is a very 
indequate process, as valueless as the “definitions” 
in the old school books. Meeting a Latin word a 
few times in connected narrative, in its varied rela- 
tions, will give the student a fair idea of the differ- 
ent meanings and shades of meaning it may have, 
and lead him toward making discriminating use of 
fuller vocabularies. Moreover, the conversational 
style of these stories familiarizes students early 
with many Latin idioms, which he learns to trans- 
late easily and freely. 

In these stories students begin at once to really 
translate. Turning into English half a dozen or 
more words arbitrarily put together, however valu- 
able as an “exercise,” cannot be called translation. 
After months spent upon detached sentences, how- 
ever familiar the student may be with forms and 
principles, when he begins to read connected’ Latin, 
even the simplest, the art of continuous translation 
is wholly unknown to him. He is as much at loss 
as were the famous lovers who had studied the 
‘““Meistesschaft” German, when they tried to make 
use of it for the expressions of their wooing. 

Moreover, a story, with development and climax, 
gives fine opportunity for having pupils read the 
Latin and then give the thought, from memory, in 
their own words, than which nothing brings greater 
results in rendering Latin into free, natural, idio- 
matic English, and in helping to overcome the fault 
of so many beginners, that of translating by Eng- 
lish expressions unnatural, ponderous, and mean- 
ingless. One of the claims for the advantage of 
even an elementary study of Latin is that it facili- 
tates the student’s use of his own tongue; if these 
stories help him, at the start, to render Latin into 
neatly-turned and well-chosen English phrases, this 
advantage will be tenfold. Every teacher has suf- 
fered from the clumsiness of translation, even in 
advanced students, with fair knowledge of words 
and constructions. It was a pleasurable surprise 
to find how smoothly and understandingly many of 
my class, after a few weeks, could render a whole 
story into very satisfactory English. 

But a sufficient defence of this method is that it 
creates so much greater interest. Its superiority 
in this respect may be expressed in the words of a 
pupil of one of my friends, whom his teacher, after 
conscientiously trying to awaken in him some glim- 
merings of the principles of a’ Beginner’s Book, had 
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resignedly allowed to drift along, as best he could. 
After a time, however, “Gradatim” was used as 
supplementary reading. The story of “The Young 
Doctor” was being translated; and, just before 
reaching the point of the story, the teacher asked: 
“John, will you finish it?’ To her surprise, he 
actually succeeded in rendering the passage into 
intelligible English; and, astonished at his un- 
wonted performance, he drawled: “Why, that 
means something, doesn’t it?” It is only when 
pupils deal with connected narrative within their 
comprehension that Latin “means something.” It 
took this boy six months to discover that Latin 
could mean something. Why not let it mean 
something at the start, and not waste time on dull 
drill that may effectually stifle all interest? Some 
complain that it is the tendency of modern educa- 
tion to make things too easy for the pupil. Even 
if this complaint were well .founded, there is no 
reason for going to the opposite extreme and seek- 
ing the hardest and driest way! In modern lan- 
guages the best teachers begin with something 
simple and entertaining, and teach the grammar 
gradually in its application. Why employ a less 
progressive method with an ancient language? 
With isolated sentences, young students may feel 
that they are performing a hard, dry task; with 
these bright little stories, they feel they are accom- 
plishing something toward learning to use the new 
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language. This talk about studying Latin as mere 
mental discipiine is the sheerest nonsense; as a 
recent writer has expressed it, “If they get no 
Latin, they get no discipline.” Pupils like these 
little stories; many of my class would read beyond 
the required lesson, which I never found students 
guilty of doing in an exercise book. Awaken a 
child’s interest, the liking for the subject soon fol- 
lows; the liking gained, how comparatively easy 
the rest of the way! 

The objection of difficulty cannot fairly be 
brought against this method. In fact, I believe it 
the easiest, at least for the pupil. My class of 
nearly forty students, with all sorts of training, stu- 
dents ranging in age from fifteen to twenty-two, 
and in preparation from eighth grade to high 
school graduates, many from homes where only 
Dutch was spoken, and so handicapped by an im- 
perfect knowledge of English, had less than the 
average difficulties in Latin, and accomplished the 
work with intelligence and enthusiasm far beyond 
my expectations, convincing me that no pupils 
would find the immediate reading of these stories 
harder than beginning with short sentences. If the 
teacher finds it harder, it is because he cannot rely 
so completely upon his text-book, and must put 
more of himself into his instruction, surely the best 
thing possible both for himself and his class. 


INDUSTRIES.—(XXII.) 


BY R. W. 
PRECIOUS STONES. 


The search for precious stones, and the prepara- 
tion of them as objects of personal adornment, 
form one of the very earliest industries known to 
history. They are rare enough to stimulate search, 
and sufficiently attractive to please the eye of the 
beholder whether in a primitive or a modern age. 

As the wealth of the individual increases 1t seems 
to be a most natural desire to invest some portion 
of it in jewels. The growth of such an investment 
has come to be regarded as one of the sure indica- 
tions of material prosperity. Larger means quite 
commonly suggests well-stocked jewel-cases, and a 
more intimate acquaintance with Kimberley, and 
Amsterdam, and Tiffany’s. 

If this standard of measurement be adopted, 
then the United States is certainly passing through 
a cycle of prosperity, for its purchases of precious 
stones are noticeably enlarging. In 1897 the im- 
ports of diamonds alone totalled but $2,000,000. 
In this year—1906—these imports are in the near 
vicinity of $35,000,000; while those of other gems 
approximate $5,000,000. 

The four countries which have furnished us our 
new stock of diamonds—cut and uncut—are, in the 
order of their sales, Britain, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. Of course these countries do not them- 
selves produce the diamonds, they are simply the 
European depositaries of the gems mined in South 
African sands. The richness of these mines is 
almost incredible. The value of diamonds in the 
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rough taken from the De Beers Consolidated mines 
since 1889 is $250,000,000. . By the time these 
gems reach the wearers their value has increased 
to over $600,000,000. 

Nearly one-third of the diamonds imported by 
this country this year were in the rough. Instead 
of their passing through the skilful hands of the 
diamond-cutters of Europe, they are cut here, and 
with equal skill. The census of 1890 gave the 
number of diamond-cutters in this country as but 
ninety-two, while that of 1900 gave the number as 
498. The American lapidary has entered the lists 
in rivalry with his brother-workman of London 
and of Amsterdam 

Of the cut diamonds that are sent here, but a 
small proportion have been set. The setting is 
done by American jewelers, whose designs are 
quite the peers of those of other lands. 

It has long puzzled American explorers, and in 
some instances chagrined them, that no large dis- 
covery of “the queen of gems” has been made in 
their own land. The search has been industriously 
made, but up to the present has been unrewarded. 
Occasionally a diamond has been found, as in Mor- 
gan County, Indiana, and one or two other locali- 
ties, but it was only an accidental find. It was sup- 
posed to be a drift diamond brought down from 
the north in the glacial period. It is not improba- 
ble, however, that some day the original source of 
these scant diamond finds may be discovered. 

In November, 1906, a report was widespread 
that diamonds had been found among the moun- 
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tains of Kentucky, and that a South African ex- 
plorer from Johannesburg had said that diamond 
fields in Kentucky would yet eclipse those of Kim- 
berley. The story caused a great excitement, but 
it needs and awaits verification. 

But while this country may never vie with other 
lands in the production of diamonds, many other 
beautiful and precious stones are being found here, 
and in increasing numbers. Trotter, in his “Com- 
mercial Geography,” seems timid about these ever 
being found in sufficient quantities “to warrant 
commercial enterprise,’ with the possible excep- 
tion of turquoises and pearls. But George F. 
Kunz, an eminent authority on gems, is quite 
optimistic about the future of American precious 
stones. 

Sapphires have been found at Yogo Gulch, Mon- 
tana, and the demand for them steadily increases. 
In 1904 the mines yielded ‘stones for cutting and 


for watch-jeweling purposes of the value of 
$42,000. 

Beryl and chrysoberyl have been found near 
Grafton, N. H., and these crystals are very fine. 


Crystals of beryl, of a rich raspberry red color, 
have been found in Utah. 

Some very choice gem material in tourmalines 
have been mined in Oxford County, Maine, and at 
iladdam Neck, Conn. But the most remarkable 
discoveries of colored tourmalines have been in 
San Diego and Riverside Counties in Southern 
California. The coloring in many instances is 
beautiful, of deep reds, blues, and emerald green. 
The Himalaya mine in 1904 sent on to its lapidary 
in New York about six tons of tourmalines, some 
of which were of the highest grade. 

The largest tourmaline ever found was sent to 
the Pope as a gift from California. It was a large 
crystal seven inches long, by about five inches in 
diameter, and weighed about 14,000  karats, or 
nearly eight pounds. It was of a delicate pink 
color, and worth some thousands of dollars. It 
came from the Mesa Grande mine. 

Chalcedony—a form of quartz—has been found 
chiefly on the Pacific coast, and a few such gems in 





other parts of the country. A beautiful gray and 
fawn-colored translucent chalcedony has_ been 
found near Ames, Iowa. Very attractive white 


gems, and in considerable quantities, have been un- 
earthed near Eaglepoint, Oregon. Blue specimens 
found there are quite equal to those of Hungary or 
California. A lovely rose and lilac-tinted variety 
has been discovered at Aurora, Nevada. A choice 
pink variety is found in San Bernardino County, 
California. 

Chrysoprase mines have been opened in Tulane 
County, California, and this rare and beautiful gem 
is found there in some abundance. A stone almost 
perfectly resembling jade, that is so highly prized 
in the Orient for elegant art work, is found in the 
same region. 

Opals have been found in Idaho, and some of 
them very valuable gems. Vassar College has sev- 
eral choice opals in its collection that were found 
in Baker County, Oregon. Some of them are 
from one to two inches in diameter, and of bril- 
liant colors. Notwithstanding the prejudice against 
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these gems as unlucky, they are eagerly sought and 
used. 

Turquoise ranks next to sapphires in the output 
of precious stones for 1905. The best as well as 
the most numerous of this class of gems are from 
New Mexico, where four profitable mines are be- 
ing worked. Turquoise is also found in Arizona, 
and here are evidences of mines having been 
worked by pre-historic tribes, who have left their 
stone tools and rock inscriptions around their old 
places of labor. 

Topaz crystals in considerable number have been 
found near Ramona, California. They are usually 
wedge-shaped, some of them weighing a pound, 
and are white, sea green, sky blue, and light yellow 
in color. Fine topazes have also been found at the 
Surprise mine, those near the surface being nearly 
white, while, those at a greater depth run from sky 
blue to aquamarine blue. 

Garnets have been mined in San Diego and Riv- 
erside Counties in California, some of which are 
scarcely equaled in the world. In the Surprise 
mine many garnets have been found, varying in 
color from deep red to light honey yellow, and af- 
fording beautiful gems, some of which have been 
cut and weigh from three to six karats. The Her- 
cules mine has produced flawless garnets that re- 
tail at $20 a karat. Hyacinth garnets have been 
found at Jacumba Hot Springs near the Mexican 
border. 

No section of the country has been more thor- 
oughly explored for gems than California, and this 
section is spoken of as the most remarkable in the 
world for such gems as beryl, topaz, and garnet. 
It is comparable only to the famous gem region of 
the Ural Mountains in Russia. 

At the Boston Food Fair of 1906 North Carolina 
exhibited a collection of precious stones that were 
mined in that state, among the most attractive of 
which were some choice specimens of amethyst. 

Fresh-water pearls are found in the central and 
south-western states. They are found in mussel- 
shells and other bivalves. Since 1900 more than 
$3,000,000 worth of pearls have been taken from 
the streams of the Mississippi valley. Purplish red, 
copper red, and dark pink pearls have been taken 
from Wisconsin rivers, one of which was sold from 
the boat for $500. <A sky-blue pearl from Caney 
Fork, Tennessee, was sold in London for $3,300. 
A year or two ago, a lad found a_ button-shaped 
pearl that weighed 168 grains. A local dealer who 
was on the lookout for bargains gave the finder 
$2,168 for it. He took it to New York, removed 
the outer skin from it, and revealec a peculiarly 
fine gem which he readily sold for $10,000. 

American lapidaries are finding the best oppor- 
tunities for perfecting themselves in their art. <A 
really skilful lapidary makes large wages, as it re- 
quires the hand of an expert to prepare the stones 
for rings, watch charms, Masonic jewels, neck- 
laces, and other adornments. 

Many American women have applied to learn 
the trade of diamond cutting. But in this art they 
have so far not been a_ success. A well-known 
New York jeweler has this to say on this matter: 
“There is not one of Eye’s daughters, from royalty 
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down, that isn’t an artist in the wearing of dia- 
monds. Many are well versed in the art of buying 
and selling them, while others give excellent satis- 
faction in polishing and repairing them for the mar- 
ket. But when it comes to the real cutting of the 
stones they lack the patience, judgment, and steadi- 
ness of nerve which constitute the expert’s stock- 
in-trade.” 





—+#- + -0-@-0-@ 


A VIS{T TO MISS MARSHALL’S ROOM IN THE 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, GRADE IV., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


I happened in this room just as ‘Miss Marshall 
was beginning an arithmetic drill lesson. From 
the very fact that I had no pencil and paper with 
me, it is readily seen that I had no intention of 
sending a report of this lesson to the Journal of 
Education. But almost as soon as Miss Marshall 
began, I thought, “Well, here is a teacher ‘worth 
while.’’’ A whispered word to the bright-eyed boy 
at my left resulted in paper and pencil, and the les- 
son is herewith presented for the suggestions it 
contains. 

But the greatest charm of the lesson ‘cannot be 
described. It lav in the teacher’s personality. The 
“atmosphere” of the room was delightful. Cordial 
sympathy was very apparent. The voice of the 
teacher was music. 

1. Rapid oral drill was given, using the “Bos- 
ton Number Cards, No. 7.” Ifa pupil hesitated an 
instant, the class told the answer, whereupon each 
child placed a dot after the missed statement. 
There were few dots placed. 

2. Teacher: “What are the fundamental Roman 
numerals we have learned?’ Pupils: “I., V., X., 
L.” These were written upon the board as they 
were given by the pupils. 

3. Teacher: “Give me the Roman-numerals for 
49, 57,” etc. These were written upon the board 
as given. 

!. Miss Marshall then held up manilla cards 
containing number statements, i. e., $1—(.08 6); 
$1.44 + 12, and different pupils constructed prob- 
lems using the statements. 

5. Children made original problems: 

6. Miss Marshall wrote upon the board exam- 
ples and problems, and pupils wrote answers only 
on slips of paper that were ready for the purpose. 
Each example or problem was erased almost as 
soon as it was written :— 


(1) 5 (2) 8 (3) 
| 7 
2 6 
s 5 640 
16 3 —112 
(+4) (5) (6) 
i504 79 86 
4 \ g 


(7) Write the Roman numerals for 69. 
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(8) How many sq. ft. in a garden 11 ft. long 
and 10 ft. wide? 

(9) How many ft. around a garden 12 ft. long 
and 8 ft. wide? 

(10) I bought 8 lbs. sugar @ 6c. lb. I gave the 
dealer $1. What was my change? 

Papers were exchanged, answers marked, re- 
turned to owners, and those who did not have “E” ° 
upon their papers were requested to stand. Papers 
were quickly collected and handed to Miss 
Marshall. 

7. The pupils then took “Smith’s Primary 
Arithmetic” and worked orally the first four prob- 
lems on page 105. 

8. Next Miss Marshall wrote upon the board 
8'71.420 and called upon individuals for the divi- 
sions. 

9. Miss Marshall dictated an example in short 
division: “Divisor 9; dividend 41,224.” Children 
at seats worked to a “time limit.” 

As pupils began working, Miss Marshall said: 
“Bring vour paper to me, Francis.” These mo- 
ments were utilized by the teacher in giving indi- 
vidual help. Whenever the class worked as a 
whole the teacher gave this individual help. 

The pupils stood in their places as soon as they 
had finished. Miss Marshall said: “Time’s up.” 
\I] but four were ready. Answers were called for 

During the entire lesson not a moment was 
wasted. The pupils showed much power of con- 
centration—a power woefully lacking in most 
American children 

Visiting schools of the type of Miss Marshall’s 


‘is an inspiration to any teacher. 


ee 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 

A STUDY OF “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”—(VIL) 

The Delectable Mountains. 

“They went there till they came to the Delecta- 
ble Mountains.” Bunyan, with his usual simplic- 
ity, leaves just a little space to the imagination be- 
fore he brings the pilgrims to a fair land again. 
The Delectable Mountains could not be just at the 
door of Castle Doubting; there is a little space of 
journey on the highway—a rough and _ tiresome 
journey, doubtless, the same road they had shirked 
before. 

Then again we have another charming little 
idyll—this one of the mountains as the other was 
ofariver. We feel its picturesqueness and its com- 
fort and refreshment at once. One belongs to an- 
other, and a single parenthetical phrase, a question 
and an answer, gives a lovely little pastoral into 
the force of an epic. 

“Now there was on the tops of these mountains 
shepherds feeding their flocks, and they stood by 
the highway side. The pilgrims therefore went to 
them and, leaning upon their staves (as is common 
with weary pilgrims, when they stand by the way), 
they asked, ‘Whose Delectable Mountains are 
these? And whose be the sheep that feed upon 
them ?” And the shepherds answered, ‘These 
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mountains. are Immanuel’s Land, and they are 
within sight of his City; and the sheep also are 
his, and he laid down his life for them.’ ’ 

The whole narrative of the Delectable Mountains 
has a faint suggestion of Homer—but when we 
reason it out we find that it is in the clear vision of 
the simple mind looking upon nature and the hu- 
man heart. The ready and loving hospitality, the 
natural and simple curiosity, the satisfaction in 
finding the guests worthy, the desire to entertain 
the guests by showing them the wonders of the 
place, are all primitive; and while they belong in 
literature to the time of Homer, and of Abraham, 
at the same time they belong to the loveliest and 
most native instincts of human nature—and those 
are the qualities that make an epic. 

Another little passage that is true to human na- 
ture comes in where the shepherds are showing the 
pilgrims the captives of Giant Despair wandering 
blind among the tombs. “Then Christian and 
Hopeful looked at each other with eyes gushing 
out, but yet said nothing to the Pilgrims.” We 
can read their very hearts. 

Lovely also, in a human way 
scene :-— 

“Then they essayed to look, but the remem- 
brance of that last thing that the shepherds — had 
showed them made their hands shake, by means of 
which impediment they could ; not look steadily 
through the glass; yet they thought they saw 
something like the Gate, and also some of the glory 
of the place.” 

So they departed with gifts and warnings (in 
true epic style) and tenderly “the fourth bid them 
God-speed.” 

From the Delectable Mountains to Beulah Land 
and the Gates of the Celestial City. 

I. The pilgrims take to the highway again, and 
Ignorance meets them. 

Il. The Flatterers’ Net. 

(a) They come to parting ways. 

(b) They forget to read the note 
them by the shepherds. 

(c) They are deluded by Flatterer, in the 
guise of an angel. 

(d) They are caught in the net. 

(e) They are delivered by Evangelist, and 
set on their way again. 


, is the close of this 


given 
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They come to the Enchanted Ground. . 

(a) Hopeful is drowsy, but Christian 
keeps him awake. 

IV. They come into Beulah Land. 


(a) Its location—on the borders of 
Heaven. 


(b) Its view of the City. 

(c) The pilgrims meet the Shining Ones 
from the City. 

(d) They hear voices from the City. 

(e) They are solaced and satisfied with 
everything they have sought for in 
their journey. 

(f) They are shown the gardens and walks 
of the King’s delight. 

(g) Two Shining Ones meet them to en- 
courage them for the last struggle. 

V. The River of Death. 

(a) It lies in the pathway to the Gates of 
the City, and the pilgrims are 
forced to ford it. 

(b) The pilgrims go down into the stream, 
but Christian is frightened and be- 
gins to sink. 

(c) Hopeful keeps Christian’s head above 
water, though ‘with much adoe,” 
and comforts him beens words and 
promises. 

(d) Shining Ones meet them on the fur- 


ther bank and conduct them to the 
Gates. 


(e) They present 
Gate. 

(f) The Gate is opened unto them, and 
they are welcomed into the City 
with great joy. 

(h) Ignorance, who has_ followed after, 
was helped across the river by 
Vain-Hope, the Ferryman. 

(e) Ignorance has no certificate, and in- 
stead of being admitted is bound 
hand and foot, and carried away, 
and put in at the door in the side 
of the Hill, whence was a way to 
Hell. 


[To be continued. ] 


iil. 


their certificate at the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


EAR TRAINING IN THE KINDERGARTEN.— (IL) 
BY FRANCES E. CLARK, 
Supervisor of Music, Milwaukee. 

In order to do any effective work in primary 
music, it is necessary to appeal to the ear of the 
child from the time he enters kindergarten, so that 
he may be able to respond intelligently to the work 
given. 

A child finds his musical sense, both as to ear 


and voice, about two years later than his language 


sense. 

A normal child begins to speak at one and one- 
half or two years of age. It is an unusually musi- 
cal child, or a child from a musical family, that 


sings before four. The great majority of children 


do not begin to sing or detect difference in pitch 
much before five, and many not before six. Very 
much may be done with the well-known devices of 
sense-training in developing this ability to imitate 
tones heard. 

Have at hand a number of tone-giving instru- 
ments, which may be purchased at the toy counter 
for a trifling sum, such as a variety of bells and 
horns, a pitchpipe, flute, French harp, or mouth 
organ, triangle, drum, tambourine, and xylophone. 


Sound these until the children know the differ- 
ence in tone. 





(Continued on page 718.] 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.—(II.) 


It is sadly interesting to study the specimens of 
arrested development in human beings as one 
travels up and down the land. Go back to a coun- 
try grocery store, sit on a river steamer’s deck, ride 
in a street car after business hours, listen to the 
conversation in a country hotel lobby, loaf in the 
ante-room of a lodge, endure the fumes of a Pull- 
man car smoking-room, go to a reformatory or 
penitentiary, and everywhere you will find a mu- 
seum of specimens of arrested development. Some- 
times you will find such a museum in a church or 
Sunday school convention, or even in a teachers’ 
convention, and always in a political convention. 

Around a fireplace in a country home, where the 
neighbors assemble of a winter’s evening, someone 
will monopolize the time telling yarns of how smart 
he was once upon a time, what tricks he did play 
on the other fellows, how he did win out—in the 
days before he was afflicted by arrested develop- 
ment. 

The loafers in a country store, or in a country ho- 
tel lobby, loafers anywhere in this hustling age are 
specimens of arrested development. 

We may say he is a “has been” ; that means noth- 
ing if he has lost out in a good cause, and has de- 
veloped other power otherwheres. Many a stream 
on the plains of our great West was under the sur- 
face for a time, but only to come out with added 
force farther down the valley. 

An artesian well merely bears witness to the fact 
that no force was lost from being buried for a time. 
Oil wells, wells of natural gas are all the more ap- 
preciated because they were not allowed to waste 
their energy on unappreciative ages. 

In travel I never talk on train or car with a talka- 
tive man. I seek out the man who isn’t wasting 
argument on unappreciative men who listen be- 
cause they have nothing else to do. Go to the self- 
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contained man for information. The man who al- 
ways volunteers in a discussion in a’ convention 
rarely says anything. It is safe to put on a program 
any man or woman whom you know to be doing 
things but whom you never knew to volunteer to 
tell of them. 

Suppression of demonstration is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from arrested development, 
which means reaching the limit of development and 
living on the happy days of the good old times. 

—_ ————-+-0-0-@-0-o-0- ——-- 
KNOWING MORE THAN THE TEACHER. 


The good teacher above the lowest grades is never 
content so long as there is any pupil who does not 
know more than himself; who cannot do something 
better than he can do it. Any teacher is a failure 
who seeks to convey the impression that he knows 
more of everything than the pupils. This is easy 
in out-of-school matters, but it must be transferred 
to school affairs. Lessons should be assigned for 
that purpose. In nature study this is easy, and 
equally so in history, geography, and literature. It 
is indispensable to good teaching that the children 
be directed to get information upon specific themes 
which the teacher cannot give. They must be in- 
spired to do this. Such work will lead soonest 
and most surely to initiative, which is the real aim 
of the school. 


<> a. 4 
> a 


THINKING MATERIALIZED. 


Thought is not mature until materialized. 
Thinking is in the air until it is harnessed to some- 
thing on the earth. The boundary between the 
United States and Canada on the Alaskan frontier 
was easily determined so long as it was on the ce- 
lestial sphere. Its latitude and longitude were easily 
agreed upon—up there, but the minute gold in fab- 
ulous quantities was found lying around in the 
earth thereabouts, and they tried to run celestial 





. boundaries on the earth, it took a great arbitrative 


tribunal to settle it. 

Thinking is easy so long as there are no conse- 
quences for which to be responsible. A lecturer 
said one evening that he had been with Sam Jones 
in a town in Central New York when Jones was as 
drunk as a fish. 

“Name the town, and the date,” said Mr. E, 
who was in the audience. 

“T don’t care to do that.” 

“You will do that or confess yourself a liar,” 
said Mr. E. “There is altogether too much lax 
talking for which a man will not be responsible. 
The fact is, the thing never happened, or you would 
locate so that the truth could be established or dis- 
proved.” 

It happens that in the First Presbyterian church 
in Colorado Springs there are nine families, mostly 
prominent in the church and city, from one small 
town in Kentucky. A representative of one of the 
great missionary organizations of that denomina- 
tion was making a plea, and it was important, he 
thought, to give a concrete example of a very mean 
elder in the Presbyterian church, and so he named 
him and located him in that out-of-the-way town. 
He had told that lie times out of number, but now 
he was up against the necessity of making good, 
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and it was impossible. Responsibility for conse- 
quences is indispensable to thinking for character 
effect. 

A theory that will not work in practice, an in- 
vention that cannot do concretely what it will do in 
the model, a profession that is not a possession in 
character,—is valueless. It is worse, it is a forgery. 
It is the signing of a name to a thought that does 


not belong there, that has no right to be signed 
there. 


ee on soc kk ee 


THROUGH THRU. 


Washington, December 13—President Roose- 
velt will withdraw his simplified spelling order to 
the public printer, and hereafter all documents from 
the executive departments will again be printed in 
the old-fashioned style. 

Representative Landis of the joint commit- 
tee on spelling had a conference to-day with the 
President. The. President said that he did not 
wish to have spelling overshadow matters of great 
importance, and expressed a willingness to revoke 
his order for the new spelling in case the House of 
Representatives should go on record as opposed to 
the system. 

Accordingly late this afternoon Landis _intrp- 
duced the following resolution in the House :— 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of the House of 
Representatives that hereafter, in presenting re- 
ports, documents, or other publications authorized 
by law, ordered by Congress, or either branch 
thereof, or emanating from the executive depart- 
ments, their bureaus or branches, and independent 
officers of the government, the government print- 
ing office should adhere to the standard of orthog- 
raphy prescribed in generally accepted dictionaries 
of the English language.” 

The measure was passed without a 
vote. 





dissenting 
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DRAPER’S SELECTIONS. 


State Commissioner A. S. Draper of New York 
has made the following selections as men to make 
out questions for the Regents’ examinations in the 
state. Whatever may be thought of the scheme, 
the appointments are highly creditable. 

The appointees follow: Colleges—President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, 
President Rush Rhees of the University of Roches- 
ter, Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, President David W. Hearn of the College of 
St. Francis Xavier, President A. V. V. Raymond of 
Union University, Schenectady. Secondary 
schools — Associate City Superintendent Edward 
L. Stevens, in charge of high schools of New York 
City; Principal Walter B. Gunnison, Erastus Hall 
high school, Brooklyn; Principal Frank Ro!lins, 
Stuyvesant high school, Manhattan; Principal 
Frank D. Boynton, Ithaca high school, Ithaca; 
Principal L. F. Hodge, Franklin Academy, Malone. 
Elementary schools —Superintendent William 
Henry Maxwell, New York City; Superin- 
tendent Harry P. Emerson, Buffalo; Super- 
intendent A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse; Superintend- 
ent Charles E. Gorton, Yonkers; Superintendent 
Richard A. Searing, North Tonawanda. 
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CHICAGO’S EXPERIMENT. 


Chicago is to have a board of teachers’ examin- 
ers on an entirely new basis, new to any school 
system. The board of three examiners is to be 
selected by three different appointing powers. The 
superintendent chooses one, the faculty of the nor- 
mal school chooses one, and the school manage- 
ment committee is to select one—but no member 
of that committee is eligible. It will be interesting 
to see how it works. 


= @-0-@-0- @-0- 
HOSPITALITY TO THE MOSELY TEACHERS. 


America has cause to be proud of the reception 
everywhere given the five hundred visiting English 
teachers, but it is pardonable, if sometimes some of 
these American teachers recall the attention they 
do not receive in England when they go there. 
Twice five hundred teachers go to England every 
year, go to learn from England that they may be 
the better teachers, go with the same spirit that 
these teachers come to America, pay all of their 
expenses. American teachers spend on European 
trips half a million dollars a year, and sometimes 
they do not receive distinguished attention, and 
sometimes the reason they do not is because they 
are teachers. One cause for rejoicing in the pres- 
ent visitation is the object lesson we have an oppor- 
tunity to offer teachers from the mother country 


of American appreciation of teachers because they 
are teachers. 





= HO -0-@ 0 


VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS N. F. A. 


In addition to the desirable official and historical 
material of the Volume of Proceedings for 1907 
there will be important and highly valuable special 
articles by foreign scholars who are favorites in 
America. Among these are the following:— 

Hon. Cloudesley S. H. Brereton, examiner in 
modern languages of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board, has written on “The Development of 
Modern Language Teaching in England during 
the Past Fifty Years.” Miss Dorothea Beale, 
principal of the famous Cheltenham ‘Ladies’ Col- 
lege, will write on “The Secondary Education of 
Girls in England for Fifty Years.” Dr. Michael 
E. Sadler, member of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education, has sent a paper on “Educa- 
tional Awakening in England.” Dr. Pierre Emile 
Levasseur, professor at the College of France, has 
written on “Primary Education in France during 
the Third Republic.” Camille See, counselor o1 
state, has contributed a paper on “The History of 
Secondary Education for Girls in France.” Dr. 
Friedrich Paulsen, the eminent and venerated pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, has contributed a chapter on “The 
Backward and Forward View of German Educa- 
tion and Philosophy.” Bela de Tormay, coun- 
selor in the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture at Budapest, has written a review of the “De- 
velopment of Agricultural Education in the 
Schools of Hungary.” A report of the Congress 
of Education at Liege, Belgium, held a year ago, 
will be supplied by the official delegate of the N. E. 
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A. to that congress, Professor Wil! S. Monroe of 
Westfield, Mass. 

This will surely be the most important volume 
ever issued by the N.E. A. 


_-—- — + -@-@-@- 0--0- 


AN ALBERT G. LANE TABLET. 

The Centenary Methodist church, Chicago, has 
already placed upon the walls of its beautiful tem- 
ple of worship a tablet in honor of Albert G. Lane, 
late assistant superintendent of schools of Chicago, 
and formerly superintendent of Chicago, and before 
that of Cook county. 

The tablet is inscribed as follows :— 


ALBERT GRANNIS LANE. 
March 15, 1841. August 22, 1906. 
Our First Superintendent. 
A Great Leader. 
An Upright Man. 
chnentened nie <td Qee ne 


LANGE SUCCEEDS BROWN. 


The university regents have promoted Professor 
Alexis F. Lange to the head cf the department of 
education in the State University. Dr. Lange has 
been dean of the college of letters. He will succeed 
in his new position Professor Elmer E. Brown, now 
United States commissioner of education. Pro- 
fessor Lange will be an ex-officio member of the 
state board of education in his new position. Just 
what fitness Dr. Lange has for the department of 
education is better known to the faculty than to the 
profession at large. He is not known to have spe- 
cialized in education. The school people had hoped 
for the appointment of some educational specialist 
like Superintendent Moore of Los Angeles, for- 
merly in that department. 

——~ 0-0 -0-G-0- 
TRUANCY PROBLEMS. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine of the Chicago board of 
education made possible the greatest conference 
on truancy ever provided for in this or any other 
country. Practically all of the more prominent stu- 
dents of truancy were on the program, including 
Superintendent E. G. Cooley, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Dr. Frank Billings, Timothy D. Hurley, 
Flora J. Cooke of the Francis W. Parker school, 
Henry W. Thurston, chief probation officer; W. 
L. Bodine, superintendent of compulsory educa- 
tion; R. M. Hitch of the parental school, and Miss 
Jane Addams. The speakers from out of town 


A Faithful Teacher. 








. were President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, W. R. George, 
founder of the George Junior Republic, New York; 
James P. Haney, New York; Luther Halsey Gu- 
lick, president of the National Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation, and Lillian A. D. Wald, a New York set- 
tlement worker. 

0-0-0 


A CRITICISM OF THE GUILD. 


The only criticism of the Annuity Guild which 
seems to have any influence is that if a teacher dies 
she receives nothing and her friends receive noth- 
ing. This is a tricky objection. It is in no sense 
a death insurance. It is a life insurance. If one 
dies she does not need it, and it is not a friend’s 
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insurance. The amount paid is so trifling that one 
gets a tremendous return if she lives to enjoy it, 
and she is insured every year. It is the same as 
fire insurance. I have paid many hundreds of dol- 
lars for fire insurance, and have received only 
about $60, and I was sorry I had occasion to get 
that. One gladly pays insurance for the protection 
in case of fire. Every teacher must surely get 
from $7.50 to $15 worth of satisfaction in knowing 
that in case of break-down or accident she is thus 
provided for. 
—. 9-0 -0-§-8-—____—_— 


Miss Olive M. Jones, principal of one of the spe- 
cial boys’ schools, is waging a vigorous and suc- 
cessful campaign against young men from seven- 
teen to nineteen who are ruining susceptible pu- 
pils. This is one of the most significant signs of 
the times. 


New Britain, Connecticut, has an Elihu Burritt 
day in schools. Every city would do well to cele- 
brate the birthday of its most distinguished citizen 
upon whom time has passed a worthy verdict. 


The commercial high school is sure to be univer- 
sal. It has been a success wherever it has had a 
fixgt-class trial, and it fills a special and important 
place in the education of the world of our day. 


Professor Henry F. Osborn of. Columbia Uni- 
versity will make a great leader for the Smithso- 
nian Institution. He is a scientist and an adminis- 
trator. 


Length of service alone is not a_ reasonable 
ground for salary increase, although, up to a cer- 
tain point, it is entitled to recognition. 


School nurses are sure to be as firmly established 
in Boston as the daily medical inspection, and that 
is as safely established as is teaching. 


The one lone Presidential message on “thru” 
will be a Rooseveltian curiosity as long as_ the 
United States interests the world. 


Why should not school children when going to 
and from school have half-fare on street railways 
as well as on steam railroads? 


Brookline, Massachusetts, will loan money when 
necessary to its deserving and needy students in 
search of higher education. 


The spelling match is still popular in many com- 
munities. It combines the social and educational 
functions admirably. 


Relieve principals of all clerical work and _ give 
them some teaching would be a refreshing profes- 
sional departure. 


There was not a single vote for “thru” in Con- 
gress, and even President Roosevelt said “Amen.” 


California, as a state, pavs forty-five per cent. of 
all the school expenses. 


“Thru” is officially fossilized. 
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| THE WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGES. 


Some good-humored criticism and some that is 
not so good-humored is made at Washington upon 
the frequency of the President’s special messages. 
Three in one day, and nine in three weeks certainly 
is rather a large quota. But the President is a man 
who likes to have things done and is restless over 
delays. His peculiarities of temperament are pretty 
well understood by this time, and it will be profita- 
ble for congressmen to remember that the very 
qualities in him which they sometimes find incon- 
venient are those which have made him beloved and 
respected by the people. In this short session of 
Congress, interrupted by the Christmes recess and 
terminating by constitutional limitation on _ the 
fourth of March, there is small chance for general 
business of importance; and even if Congress 
were thoroughly well-disposed, it could not enact 
‘many of the President’s recommendations into law. 
But if the President fails of much which he would 
like to have, he will still get more than he would if 
he had less initiative. 

THE NAVY PERSONNEL. 

The good sense, for example, of his recommenda- 
tions regarding the personnel of the navy is appar- 
ent to every unprejudiced mind. The existing sys- 
tem, under which officers are advanced so_ slowly 
that they reach the highest rank only a few months 
before the age at which they go into retirement, 
may be hoary with age, but there is nothing like it 
in any other navy in the world, and it is clearly 
wasteful and foolish. The whole:story is told in 
the statistical comparison which the President 
makes between our own and other navies. This 
shows that the youngest captain in our navy is 
fifty-five years old, while the youngest captain in 
the British navy is thirty-five, and in the Japanese 
navy thirty-eight. The youngest admiral in our 
navy is fifty-nine, and he has served only 
1.5 years in that grade; while the youngest 
admiral in the British navy is forty-five years of age 
and has had eight years in that grade. The Presi- 
dent’s appeal for more rapid promotions and for 
younger officers in the higher grades is in the direc- 
tion of greater efficiency. 

THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 

Secretary Metcalf has made his report to Con- 
gress upon the treatment of Japanese in San Fran- 
cisco, with reference not only to the exclusion of 
Japanese children from the public schools, but to 
the boycott of Japanese restaurants and instances 
of anti-Japanese violence. The President, in a 
brief message transmitting the report, referred to 
the small number of Japanese children in_ the 
schools and their ages,—as already given in this de- 
partment,—and said that it was impossible for them 
all to attend the Oriental school, as they were scat- 
tered all over the city. He expressed the hope that 
the citizens of San Francisco, out of comity, would 
not deprive these children of a chance to be edu- 
cated. Meanwhile, a test case has been made up, 
on an agreed statement of facts, by which, on com- 
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plaint of a Japanese lad of ten, whose father is a 
taxpayer, the legal rights of the Japanese will be 
tested. 


[HE PRESIDENT AND THE NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


In reply to resolutions of inquiry passed by the 
Senate, the President sent in a message regarding 
the recent discharge of three companies of the 25th 
infantry. He accompanied the message with the 
reports of the rioting at Brownsville, Texas, in 
which certain members of the regiment were impli- 
cated, which were made by the officers in command 
and by the officers sent to investigate the affair. 
The President gives no credence to the unsup- 
ported reports.that the firing was actually done by 
white residents of the town, and he denounces with 
characteristic vehemence the conduct of the sol- 
diers, describing their offence as one of horrible 
atrocity and of unparalleled infamy. The accom- 
panying reports show the provocations which led 
up to the murderous raid and concur in fixing the 
chief blame upon the soldiers. 


A DISTRESSING EMBARGO. 


From various parts-of North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and other states of the West and Northwest come 
reports of the inconvenience and absolute. suffering 
among the people because of a shortage of fuel. 
As to the real cause of the trouble there are differ- 
ent reports. The people themselves asa _ rule 
blame the railroads for failing to provide enough 
cars, and in some instances point to specific 
changes in transportation methods which have 
brought about the shortage. The railroads explain 
that one trouble is that the local dealers were im- 
provident in failing to order sufficient supplies, and 
that another explanation is the congestion caused 
by a general and large expansion of business. 
Whatever explanation is accepted, there is no 
doubt that the distress is wide-spread, and that it 
has been intensified by storms, while a snow block- 
ade, such as may be expected any time at this sea- 
son, would bring about appalling conditions. In 


many places in North Dakota schools and _ mills 
have closed for want of fuel. 
PUNISHMENT FOR INSURANCE FRAUDS. 


The general curiosity which has been felt as to 
whether the high insurance officials in certain big 
life insurance companies who had looted the funds 
in their charge or otherwise betrayed the interests 
of the insured would suffer any other punishment 
than public obloquy and the loss of their opportuni- 
ties for plunder has been satisfied in one case at icast 
by the conviction and sentence to two years’ hard 
labor in the state prison of George Burnham, Jr., 
counsel and vice-president of tne Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Insurance Company. The judge who 
imposed the sentence emphasized the necessity of 
dealing with such crimes precisely as with those of 
common criminals. The offence of which Burnham 
was convicted was grand larceny. His brother, 
Frederick A. Burnham, president of the company, 


(Continved on page 724.) 
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EAR TRAINING IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


[Continued from page 713.] 


Let the children close their eyes. Teacher pro- 
duce a tone from some one of these instruments, 
and ask them to tell which one was used. Let one 
child only close eyes and determine which was 
sounded. Let one child give the tone from the in- 
strument and the others tell, or one other tell. 

Let children select words they wish “sung” by 
using bells of different pitch, or pitch-pipe or 
xylophone, as ‘“sunshine’’ D—B flat (letters 
marked -indicate the octave above), “Mamma,” 
E flat—E flat; “golden rod,” G—E---C ; “Mar- 
guerite,”’ F—D--B; “chrysanthemum,” F—D 
—F—B flat; “October,” E—A—C sharp; 
“Thanksgiving Day,” G—B—D—C. 

Let whole class repeat each as given, then indi- 
vidual work. 

Next use the piano to “sing” for the children 
these and names of children, in the same way 
names of flowers, and dozens of little song stories 
they select and make themselves. 

Let the children listen, then sing back in circle, 
then individually. Much valuable sharpening of 
the ear may be gained by calling attention to the 
sounds of the street. 

Is the horse passing walking, trotting, or gallop- 
ing? Is the chug-chug an automobile or motor- 
cycle? Is the vehicle a carriage or omnibus? Is 
the wagon loaded or empty? Acoal wagon or 
grocer’s delivery? Is the bell ringing on this 
church or that? Is the clock striking in the 
church steeple or the city hall? Is the whistle that 
of a steamer or the fog horn, or a train? Is the 
whistle this or that factory or waterworks? Is the 
gong on the milk wagon or the fire wagon or 
police patrol? Take advantage of any noise heard. 
To the untrained ear the variation in the clip-clap 
ot machinery or the puff-puff of an engine conveys 
no meaning, only a confused jumble of sounds, but 
to the practical ear of the engineer every trifling 
variation of sound is pregnant with meaning of the 
mechanism. 

To the unsophisticated the snapping of a twig, 
the swish of water, the wind in the trees, the 
moving of the grass means nothing, but to the prac- 
ticed ear of the hunter, the plainsman, or the Indian, 
all these betoken the most vital truths of the pres- 
ence of prey, the:movement of the beaver or deer, 
the coming of the storm. 

The tenderfoot might bend his ear to the ground 
until his whole body ached in the position and yet 
be none the wiser as to his surroundings or im- 
mediate peril, while the mountaineer or Indian 
would know at once of the approaching band of 
horsemen, or the herd of buffalo, how many, how 
far away, and at what speed approaching. 

To so train the ear in any direction to recognize 
any particular set of sounds means to open up 
another path to the consciousness, and add just so 
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much to the sum of one’s acquirements, to open 
another doorway to knowledge, which in others not 
so trained must remain forever closed. 

Musically it requires the ear trained to recognize 
variations in pitch and tone lengths in different 
melodies, the swing of different rhythms, the ever- 
varying tone color of this or that, the intricate 
harmonic effects of this phrase or that motif, the 
infinite variety of warmth and soul ina great 
human voice or instrument. 


To train the ear for such fuller intellectual life, 


we should begin the work the first day of kinder- 


garten and complete it at commencement day in 
high school. 
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NORMAL CHORUS PROGRAM.—(III.) 


ARRANGED BY CAROLINE V. SMITH, 


Winona |Minn.] Normal School. 
THE FOLK-LORE OF ENGLAND. 


The Folk Song. 
(a) “Cornish May Song,” 1000 A. D. 
(b) “Oh, the Oak and the Ash,” Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 
(c) “Golden Slumbers,” Seventeenth Century. 
“The Lass of Richmond Hill,” James Hook. 
The Ballad. 
(a) “When Daisies Pied and Violets Blue.” 
(b) “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 
(c) “Sally in Our Alley.” 
(d) ‘Cherry Ripe,’ Charles Horn. 
(e) “To Mary.” M. V. White. 
The English Fairy Tale. 
(a) Introduction. 
(b) Illustration, “Childe Rowland.” 
Selection—‘Bendemeers Stream,” Gatty. 
Ye Olde Englyshe Pastymes, F. W. Galpin. 
(a) “A Tucket for the Hunting Horn,” Henry VIII. 
(b) “Sellingers Round,” Edward III. 
(c) “The Milkmaids’ Dance,” Henry VIII. 
(d) “Morris Dance,” Queen Elizabeth. 
(e) “Maypole Dance,’ Charles II. 
(f) “Pageant March,” Seventeenth Century. 


THE PART SONG. 


Reading—“Sketch of the Music of England,’ Arthur C. 
Elson. 


« The Part Song. 


(a) “When Evening’s Twilight,” J. L. Hatton. 
(b) “You Stole My Love,” Walter Macfarren. 
(c) “As Torrents in Summer,” Sir Edward Elgar. 
(d) “Sweet and Low,” J. Barnby. 
“English Poets and Poetry, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and 
Browning.” 
Selection—‘Snow,” Sir Edward Elgar. 
Reading—“Toccata of Galuppi’s,” Robert Browning. 
Vocal duet—‘“Is It the Wind of the Dawn,” C. Villiers 
Stanford. 
Piano Solo—Nocturne XII., Field. 
Selection—Bridal Chorus from “The Rose Maiden,” F., 
H. Cowen. 


THE ART SONG. 


“Beloved, It Is Morn,” Florence Aylward. 
“The Dawn,” Guy D’Hardelot. 

“A Song of Waiting,” Ellen Wright. 
“Let Us Forget,’ M. V. White. 

“The Swallows,” F. H. Cowen, 
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CAROL SERVICE. 

Reading—“The Carol,” F. L, Humphreys. 
Carols.— 

“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen.” 

“The First Noel.” 

“We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

“Holy Night, Peaceful Night.” 


——0-@ 0-0: 6 —___ —- 
THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN.—(V.) 
A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


CONDUCTED BY IDA M. GARDNER, A. M., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


[The charge for this course of twenty lessons is $10, 
The course may be begun at any time, and a year is al- 
lowed for completion. For further details see the Jour- 
nal of September 27, and subsequent issues.] 

The brevity of the present course makes it impossible 
to study Whitman's poetry in its entirety. The principle 
of selection employed is not unlike that which is fol- 
lowed in editing classics for school use—to present those 
parts of an author's work which not only show him at 
his best, but are most inspiring and ennobling,—the 
parts which are vital and will endure. For those, how- 
ever, who wish to study our author along the lines on 
which he has been most severely criticised, Slip IV. will 
be a sufficient guide. The instructor desires to record, 
however, the conviction that no pure-minded person need 
blush in reading any line that Whitman wrote. Blunt 
and open he is, sometimes almost to brutality; but it is 
only in Lis determination to make every part of the body 
and every function of it, as he says, “illustrious,” not ig- 
noble. No cultured person blushes in the presence of a 
Greek statue, for the knowledge that the Greeks thought 
the human body the most beautiful thing in the world 
lifts it into the realm of art; Whitman inearnates the 
body in words, as the Greek did it in marble, in its en- 
tirety, and being the first to do it is not yet recognized 
as an artist! All the same we put Greek statues in art 
museums rather than by the fireside; and some chap- 
ters of the Bible are never read more than once. John 
Burroughs speaks of what the London Times called 
Whitman’s “heroic nudity” as ‘‘a trait we could not en- 
dure in a drawing-room or fireside poet, because it would 
be at war with our domestic and social instincts, but in 
a poet on the Whitman scale, who substitutes cosmic 
emotion for domestic emotion, who launches his _ utter- 
ance from a point of view wher. all artificial and acci- 
dental distinctions are lost sight of, where modesty or 
immodesty are not, aud where all the parts and func- 
tions of the human body are contemplated in the light of 
universal nature, no other course was open to him.” A 
British essayist says of him: “Whitman represents, for 
the first time since Christianity swept over the world, 
the re-integration, in a sane and whole-hearted form, of 
the instincts of the entire man; and therefore he has a 
significance which we can scarcely overestimate.” 

For the subject-inatter of this lesson we have a few of 
the poems published under the name of “Calamus,” and 
forming, according to Mr. Bliss Perry, one of the most 
difficult and mystical sections of ‘“‘Leaves of Grass.” The 
more difficult poems of the group cannot be included 
here. Whitman believes that the love of comrades, “the 
manly love of comrades,” is the bond which is to make 
of our nation one great family of brothers. 

1. Read “Fast Anchor’d Eternal, O Love!” page 111. 
Which does Whitman place higher, the love of man and 
wife, or the love of man for man? Why is that? 

2. Read “When I Peruse the Conquer’d Fame,” page 
107. How does comradeship appear to the poet as com- 
pared with military glory and civic honor? 

3. Read “To the East and to the West,” page 110. 
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What does Whitman consider the main purport of “these 
states”? 

4. What is the “Calamus” root? What special char- 
acteristic of it makes it a fitting emblem of comrade- 
ship? 

5. Read “In Paths Untrodden,” page 95. Who is 
“the man I speak for’? In what sense does Whitman 
use the word “tallying”? What does he mean by “the 
tongues aromatic”? What is “the life that does not ex- 
hibit itself?’ When Whitman proposes to tell ‘the 
secret of my days and nights” what is his purpose? 
Emerson wrote, “To believe that what is true for you in 
your private heart is true of all men—that is genius.” 
Does Whitman celebrate his own need of comrades or 
the need of all men? 

6. Read “Scented Herbage of My Breast,” page 96. 
What is the meaning of the first line? To What leaves 
does the poet compare his poems? Consider “the faint 
odor” in line 6, and the “pink-tinged roots” in line 19. 
Why does he leave these “emblematic and capricious 
leaves”? “The words to make death exhilarating.” 
Were these poems published before or after the Civil 
war? What are “the purports essential”? What is it 
that “does not last so very long”? 

7. Read “For You, O Democracy,” page 99. What 
is to “make the continent indissoluble”? 

8 Read “These I Singing in Spring,” page 99, for 
Whitman’s regard for the Calamus-root and his special 
use of it as an emblem of comradeship. 

9. Read “The Base of all Metaphysics,” page 101. 
What is this “base” in Whitman’s view? 

10. “Recorders Ages Hence,’ page 102. What rec- 
ord of himself does the poet desire handed down? The 
basis of his pride? 

11. “When I Heard at the Close of the Day,” page 
102. How far is this description true to life? 

12. “I Hear It Was Charg’d Against Me,” page 107. 
What “institution” will the poet establish? 

13. “I Dream’d in a Dream,’ page 109. Here is the 
ideal defence of a city, in Whitman’s view. What is it? 

14. Read “What Think You I Take My Pen in 
Hand?” and “Among the Multitude,” page 111. 

The “Salut au Monde” is the poem of universal peo- 
ples. Read it and recall any people omitted in the 
enumeration. In the last four lines of section 11 the 
poet states what might almost be called his creed; 
put with this the last three lines of section 12, and state 
in your own words what is the meaning in Whitman’s 
view of even the lowliest individual life. On what ground 
does he include even the Feejee-man in his saiute? Does 
he believe in the perfectibility of man? 

To master all the poems of this group is to get “a pretty 
good hold upon Whitman’s spirit and method. His 
open-air standards, the baffling and elusive character of 
his work, the extraordinary demand it makes, its radi- 
cal and far-reaching effects upon life, its direct cog- 
nizance of evil aS a necessary part of the good (’there 
was a human need of sin,’ said Margaret Fuller) its un- 
bookish spirit and affiliations, its indirect and suggestive 
method, that it can be fully read only through our ac- 
quaintance with life and real things at first hand, etc.,— 
all this and more is in the poem.”—Burroughs. 


Don 





BOSTON WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE, 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education: A writer in 
your issue of December 6 says that only 300 women’s 
names were added to the registration list in Boston this 
year. That statement was made by one of the city dail- 
ies some time ago, before registration closed. This year 
1,239 names of women were added to the 13,389 names of 


women already on the list, making a total registration 
of 14,628. The registrars are not yet able to report how 
many voted. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 
December 12, 1906, Dorchester, Mass, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


NATURAL READING MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION. 
(For teachers). Presenting a perfectly natural and 
systematic method of teaching reading to primary 
children, without the use of diacritical marks, and in- 
eluding complete sets of phonetic parts,words, and sen- 
tences arranged in proper sequence for both develop- 
ment and drill. By Lew A. Ball, Oakland, California. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 30 cents; 
mailing price, 35 cents. Natural Reading Primer, by 
same author. Illustrated. 104 pp. Price, 25 cents; 
mailing price, 30 cents. 

“Natural” is a new and suggestive word for a series 
of readers. Undoubtedly the pendulum is a-swinging 
way back from the phonic notion as it swung to that 
from the word and sentence method. It is a trifle dis- 
heartening to think how entirely sure all reformers were 
that the “word” method would solve all primary school 
ills, and then how they yielded the stage to those who 
were certain that the “thought” scheme was _ infinite’y 
better, until they gave way to those who found the pan- 
acea in the “word and sentence” plan, and then they both 
quieted down and allowed “phonics” by many names and 
various tricks to do the shouting. All this merry round 
of methods in primary reading has been accomplished in 
thirty years, and now we have the natural way of doing 
it, which is a combination of. the sentence, word, and 
phonetic methods. Beginning with short sentences, 
which interest the child, through the vividness of their 
content, it leads first to the recognition of the separate 
words, then to the recognition of the phonetic parts of 
these words, through a natural order of analysis. No 
diacritical marks or other artificial devices are used in 
the teaching of the phonetic parts. Continuing, this 
method seeks to give the child power to read new words 
containing a recombination of these phonetic parts. The 
principles developed in this manual were worked out in 
the Oakland school department before being put into 
final shape. Mr. Ball aims to teach the youngest chil- 
dren to read by the natural method used by both chil- 
dren and adults,—the method of recognizing the sound 
of new words by their form similarity to those they al- 
ready know. The children are therefore taught a variety 
of sight words in groups of sentences, so as to make the 
words learned a real expression of thought. These sight 
words contain, with sufficient repetition, the important 
phonetic parts that the child requires for the recognition 
of the new words to be found in the first five months’ 
reading. All the phonetic parts, as found in the conso- 
nants, are taught at the outset by natural phonic analy- 
sis of the sight words, and not by any merely artificial 
device. All the more important phonetic parts, as found 
in the soupd groups, are also taught at the very begin- 
ning. Later, less important sound groups are introduced 
from time to time, as the expanding reading vocabulary 
of the children demands. The teacher has only one line 
of work to teach ata given time. The different lines of 
work follow in sequence. The author omits from this 
primer all reading designed for mechanical drill pur- 
poses only, that being provided for the blackboard, as 
outlined in the manual. Since the application only and 
not the drill work appears, it becomes an independent 
supplementary primer, regardless of the system used in 
teaching reading. The absence of diacritical marks 
makes transition to other books easy. 


RITCHEY’S HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING 
COURSE IN WOODWORK. By Samuel E. Ritchey, 
instructor in R. T. Crane Manual Training high school, 
Chicago New York: Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Price, $1.45. 

This course was in daily class use for three years before 
its publication, and covers the many helpful points sug- 
gested by the instructor to the pupil in actual work. 
Commencing with a schedule of the necessary apparatus, 
including prices of complete shop equipments, a year’s 
course is next carefully laid out. Then follows a chap- 
ter describing the leading varieties of trees, the manner 
of their growth, and the uses of their woods. The tools 
and methods of work in carpentry. wood turning, cabinet 
making, molding, und pattern making are taken up in 
order. Numerous exercises, covering the year’s course. 
are given in all these branches, with clear and suffic’ent 
directions and carefully drawn sketches and diagrams. 
A very complete index affords ready reference to any 
topic. 

PRACTICE IN PARSING AND ANALYSIS. By Helen 
Arnold, Agnes Irwin School, Philadelphia. Boston: 
Little. Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a helpful little book for the teacher and the 
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class, furnishing abundant simple material for practice 
in the intermediate work in grammar. Besides a few 
proverbs, the extracts supplying this material are  se- 
lected from standard authors alone, with constant avoid- 
ance of difficult idioms and other irregular usages. In the 
presentation of the successive constructions, the strictest 
grading is observed. In order to secure accuracy and 
thoroughness the author believes that not only the details 
of sentence-structure are to be learned, but also that 
every word in every sentence should be parsed, at least 
mentally, though not every word is necessarily recited. 
There is a detached parsing card, which accompanies 
each book. This is to be gradually mastered in connec- 
tion with the exercises. In the pupil’s preparation of 
lessons out of class, the card may be at hand until it has 
been memorized. ‘This card could be abused, but direc- 
tions are given for its right and safe use. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY—PART II. By F. R. L. 
Wilson, M. A., of the Charterhouse (Eng.) School, and 
G. W. Hedley, M. A., of Cheltenham (Eng.) College, 
Oxford, England, and New ‘York: The Clarendon Press, 
Cloth. 382 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a fit companion for Part I., which was published 
some time ago, containing as it does progressive lessons 
in experiment and theory on chemistry. It is not pro- 
vided chiefiy as an aid to the acquisition of the facts 
concerning this science, but rather to assist in the culti- 
vation of a scientific habit of mind in those who are to 
study chemistry as an integral part of their education. 
The aim of the authors is threefold: (1) To give clear di- 
rections for chemical experiments; (2) to register thought 
about the work that has been done by the student; and 
(8) to secure original thought about the possible solution 
of problems. It need not be hinted that this threefold 
aim is scrupulously regarded throughout all the lessons 
in their valuable and comprehensive treatise. The So- 
cratic method of study is made conspicuous, questions 
and answers of the greatest value to the student being 
given in profusion. Thoroughness and helpfulness are 
open features of the volume, and we cannot but believe 
that any instructor in chemistry will find in it a sure aid 
both as to fact, theory, and method. 


THE POSITIVE OUTCOME OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Joseph Dietzgen, translated by Ernest Untermann, In- 
ternational Library of Social Science, vol. 9. 264 Kin- 
zie street, Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth. 44 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Joseph Dietzgen. 1828-1888. was a co-worker with 
Marx and Engels in laying the foundations of interna- 
tional socialisin, and his works have long been recognized 
by European Socialists as constituting an important part 
of their philosophical system. The present volume, now 
first put within the reach of American readers, contains 
Dietzgen’s three most important writings. ‘““The Nature 
of Human Brain Work.” “Letters on Logic.” and ‘The 
Positive Outcome of Philosophy.” His shorter writines 
had been previously published by the same house in a 
volume entitled “Philosophical Essays.” 


ERICHTHONIUS AND THE THREE DAUGHTERS 
OF CECROPS. By Benjamin Powell, A. M., of Cor- 
nell University. Cornell University Press. Boards, 
86 pp. Illustrated. Price. 69 cents. 

This is a posthumous work, for the author prepared 
it as a thesis for his doctor’s degree, but died before that 
degree could be conferred. The work was so ably done, 
however, that the university decided to publish it. The 
myth which it presents is considered one of the most an- 
cient Athenian products in that line, and the author gives 
us the many classical allusions to it. and then his own 
explanation of it and the ritual connected with it. It is 
a remarkable bit of study and classical research, and 
must be of interest to the student of Grecian mytho'ory 


RHETORIC ANP COMPOSITION. By Associate Pro- 
fessor Edward Fulton, Ph. D., University of Illinois. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 259 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

A decidedly able treatise on a theme in which the au- 
thor has practical interest, as he is university instructor 
in this branch of learning. The book is an outgrowth of 
his own class work, and it is well done, for it is individ- 
ual. With no disrespect to the many works on the same 
theme, the author felt that the subject might be treated 
from a somewhat different standpoint;—hence his book. 
It is at the same time luminous and thorough. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SEEMS of educational news to be inserted 
der th's heading are solicited from school 
authoritie: in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 


the editor not later t. 


Frida i 
of issue. y preceding 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Political 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

December 27, 28, 29: Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
December 26-28: Illinois State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Springfield. 

December 26, 27, 28: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

December 26, 27, 28: South Dakota 
Educational Association, Sioux 
Falls. 

December 26, 27,28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Atlan- 
tie City. 

December 26-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 
Christmas Week: Washington Edu- 
cational Association, Bellingham. 
Christmas ‘Week: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
Christmas Week: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals, Classical Teach- 
ers’ Association, Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals, Art Teach- 
ers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Con- 
ference, Science Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 27-29: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

December 27, 28. 29: Idaho State 
Teachers’ Association, Boise, 

January 12, 1907: New England As- 
sociation of Penmanship Super- 
visors, Boston. 

December 26, 27, 28: North Dakota 
State Educational Association, an- 
nual meeting, Fargo. 

December 26, 27, 28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 26, 27, 28: New Mexico 
Educational Association, Las Ve- 
gas. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Shawnee. 

December 26-29: The Forty-fourth 
annual session of the Minnesota 
Educational Association, Minne- 
apolis. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

July 1, 2, 3, 4, 1907: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Montreal. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUBURN. The alumni of the Ed- 
ward Little high school met recently 
to honor its principal, J. F. Moody, 
who has been at the head of this 
school for twenty years. A beautiful 
statue was presented to the school as 
a testimonial to Mr. Moody. A fea- 
ture of the occasion was the presen- 
tation of a collection of autographs of 
members of the twenty classes gradu- 
ating from the school under Mr. 
Moody. These autographs represent 
every section of the United States 
and North America, the countries of 
Europe, and the Philippine Islands. 


A series of parents’ and citizens’ 
meetings have been held in the 
schools through the fall term, under 
the direction of Superintendent Pay- 
son Smith. Topics of school and 
home interest have been discussed. 
The meetings have been well at- 
tended and much interest has been 
aroused. 


LEWISTON. Principal Elizabeth 
Hall of the Training school closes her 
work in Lewiston at Christmas, and 
goes to Schenectady to assume the 
supervisorship of primary schools. 
Miss Adelaide Finch, formerly of the 
Lewiston Training school, has been 
elected to succeed Miss Hall. 

A teachers’ association has been 
formed. This association will join 
with the Auburn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in a series of public meetings to 
be held alternately in the twin cities. 


BANGOR. The 1907 meeting of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association will 
be held in this city October 24, 25, 26. 
The Maine Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools and Colleges will also 
meet here October 25 and 26. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Council of Education elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its annual meeting 
December 1: President, George H. 
Martin; secretary, W. C. Boyden. 
NEW BEDFORD. Married women 
cannot teach here hereafter. 





VERMONT. 


ST. ALBANS. James A. Ayers, 
M. A., of Stockbridge, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the St. 
Albans. high school offered him re- 
cently by the board of school com- 
missioners. F. J. Sagendorph, whom 
he succeeds, will Jeave about January 
1, to take up his duties as represen- 
tative of Ginn & Co. in Eastern New 
York. 

RUTLAND. Arthur J. Killen, 
teacher of science in the Rutland high 
school, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion in Jersey City. 

MONTPELIER. The board of ex- 
aminers of teachers recently ap- 
pointed by Governor F. D. Proctor is 
as follows: Addison county, Bradley 
C. Rogers, Vergennes; Bennington 
county, Albert W. Varney, Benning- 
ton: Caledonia county, Clarence H. 
Dempsey, St. Johnsbury; Chittenden 
county, John E. Allen, Westfcrd; 
Essex county, Mrs. Alida F. Enright, 
Concord: Franklin county, Merritt 
D. Chittenden, Fairfax; Grand Isle 
county, Miss Mary Montgomery, Isle 
La Motte: Lamoille county, William 
A. Beebe, Morrisville; Orange county, 
John M. Constock, Chelsea; Orleans 
county, Harry J. Stannard, Barton: 
Rutland county, Winthrop P. Abbott, 
Proctor: Washington county, Ozias 
D. Mathewson, Barre; Windham 
county, Herbert D. Ryder, Bellows 
Falls: Windsor county, Nelson J. 
Whitehill, White River Junction. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


READING. By unanimous and 
hearty action, the board of education 
has given Superintendent Charles S. 
Foos a leave of absence of two 
months on full pay for rest and re- 
cuperation. His administration has 
been an unqualified success, but it has 
been attained by exhausting labor. 
The appreciation is honorable to the 
board of education. 


December 27, 1906 
Education and Labor at the In- 
dustrial Exhibit. 


The unique industrial exhibit which 
has just closed in Philadelphia, and 
will be taken to Boston soon, is of 
more than local or passing interest. 
It had an educational as well as an 
economic and sociological aspect. Its 
threefold purpose was to present the 
bad conditions of modern industry; 
the good conditions; and the many 
agencies which are at work to 
remedy existing industrial evils. 
And among these agencies the schools 
were appropriately given a prominent 
place. The close relationship of the 
schools and child labor was graphic- 
ally depicted. 

It was a novel idea to show, in 
spectacular and panoramic displays, 
the various scenes of child labor, the 
boys at the breakers; in the damp 
underground mines; at the sizzling 
ovens of the glass factories; at night 
work as messengers; in dark cellars 
stripping tobacco; and other equally 
menacing occupations; side by side 
with the object lessons of better con- 
ditions, in good homes; and in 
schools brought about by the helpful 
organizations which exist in every 
civilized commonwealth. 

The schools, as has been indicated, 
were in the forefront. Entering the 
large Horticultural hall, the first ex- 
hibits to be seen were those of the 
Philadelphia board of education, the 
Public Education Association, and 
the public and Hebrew Manual Train- 
ing schools. 

Everything was in object lesson. 
For the thousands of people who 
came to this display were of the un- 
imaginative kind, to whom a visible 
demonstration is an, absolute neces- 
sity: and of the unthinking and in- 
different class, to whom an arrest of 
thought could only be brought by 
actual observation. 

The need for recreation facilities 
and playgrounds could not have been 
better demonstrated than by the toy 
panorama, showing the way in which 
children spend the time out of school 
hours and the sort of mischief likely 
to claim them—stealing coal in rail- 
road yards, riding on the freight 
cars, etc. Models of proper forms, 
equipment, and sanitary arrange- 
ments for schoolrooms were shown. 
Big placards called attention to the 
needs for which the Public Educa- 
tion Association is laboring,—more 
playgrounds and school gardens; 
smaller classes, not more than 
twenty-five to a teacher; better paid 
teachers; manual training in all ele- 
mentary grades; school nurses to see 
that children are kept In health; 
more high schools, day and evening; 
parents’ meetings, etc. 

Emphasis was put on the fact that 
if industrial conditions are to ime- 
prove, the schools must train the 
workers to industrial efficiency. The 
daily demonstrations drew crowds of 
interested sightseers, and there was 
more interest shown in the manual 
training laborers than in any other 
feature of the unique exhibit. The 
Philadelphia School of Industrial Art 
had a beautiful display of products 
made by its students; and pupils 
from the public schools gave demon- 
strations of their training in black- 
board drawing, clay modeling, etc. 

The close connection between such 
training and its influence on indus- 
tries was brought out in order to help 
parents to realize that it means added 
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power, as well as added happiness 
for a child’s whole life, if he is given 
training up to fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, at least. To make the sen- 
sible idea more plain, a row of silver 
dollars representing the average earn- 
ing capacity of a boy who leaves 
school after six years of study was 
placed beside a more opulent row 
representing $1,500, the average earn- 
ing capacity of those who complete 
the high school and manval training 
courses. This pointed illustration at- 
tracted much attention and comment. 

The entire lobby, the big hall, and 
the smaller hall on the second floor 
were entirely occupied by the indus- 
trial booths, tableaux, etc. Literature 
tables were placed at every available 
location. Big painted mottoes asked 
pointed questions, such as: “What 
can you do?” And gave the answer: 
‘Refuse to accept services from chil- 
dren under fourteen.”’ 

The maps of Bryn Mawr College 
students gave the facts as to child 
labor in the various states, Massa- 
chusetts being ranked up in the sec- 
ond class in light blue, with the six- 
teen states having under 60,000 chil- 
dren employed under sixteen years of 
age. New York and Illinois were in 
the third class, with a dozen states 
exploiting children to the number of 
60,000 to 120,000. And Pennsylvania 
and Alabama brought up the rear as 
the two states having over 120,000 
children at labor during school age. 
The effect on school attendance of the 
child labor law in Illinois was shown 
by a chart. In grades 4 to 9, the in- 
crease was five-fold in the years 
1902-3 to 1903-4. The attendance in 
school was only one-tenth of the 
child population at the age of thir- 
teen. 

Another chart testified that but 
thirty-five per cent. of children of 
school age attend school for more 
than six months in a single year. 

It was a significant showing that 
only one in twenty children who work 
are born abroad, thus demonstrating 
that the emigrant is not the chief 
offender in child labor. 

Illustrated lectures and addresses 
on the various phases of the labor 
and educational problem were given 
in two halls within the Horticultural 
building by local leaders in socio- 


logical, charity, and educational 
movement, and by experts of national 
prominence. 


The United States government was 
represented by Hon. Charles P. Neill, 
United States commissioner of labor, 
who fixed the responsibility for the 
tragedies of labor in lessening the 
cost of production, not upon the em- 
ployer, but upon the consumer. Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Professor 
Charles Zueblin of the University of 
Chicago were the representative edu- 
cators who gave addresses. 

The audiences were large, Thurs- 
day’s attendance reaching 5,000 peo- 
ple. The exhibit was free to the pub- 
lic. The cost of its installation was 
$6,000, which was raised by popular 
subscription. A large part of the dis- 
play will form part of a similar ex- 
hibit to be held in Boston this win- 
ter. ie eS 


y~ 
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Most Successfal School Hymnal. 


The Chapel Hymnal, 
Dr. Theo. B. Noss, and published 
by the State Normal School, Cali- 
fornia, Pa., has met with great favor 
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SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Primer. 


Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt, Vernon School, Philadelphia, P K 








Correspondence Solicited. PARKER r. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th $t., New Yor 
aoe, 

among colleges, normal schools, and Pidviele Sie the contee whe tebaNER ‘ 

high schools. The book most hap- Te ee eee 

pily meets the needs of such institu- tom-and vicinity applying, with 

tions. Each hymn has literary merit, cent stamp, to the Directors of 

and each tune is an example of South Work, Old South Me 


genuine music. 

The Chapel’ Hymnal is the handi- 
work of a school man of long ex- 
perience and of special gifts fdr com- 
piling such a book; but it is more 
than that. It represents, also, the 
judgment of some twenty other men, 
college presidents and normal school 
principals, whose co-operation was 
had in the choice of pieces. 

It is not strange that the demand 
for the book is large and increasing. 
While Pennsylvania leads in the num- 
ber of adoptions (nine state normal 
schools and many high schools, in- 
cluding those of Pittsburg and Al- 
toona), the Chapel Hymnal is also 
widely used in other states. For 
example, in Kansas a thousand copies 
were sold in a single year in one 
school—the State Normal of Em- 
poria. The New Paltz (N. Y.) Nor- 
mal School shows its appreciation of 
the book by a recent order for re- 
placing those lost in their destructive 
fire. 


The Chapel Hymnal is no _ less 
popular among the colleges than 
among secondary schools. There has 


been a great need for such a book as 
this, educative in both a musical and 
a literary sense, attractive, and inex- 


pensive. The Chapel Hymnal well 
deserves its success. Address Chapel 
Hymnal, care of Normal School, 
California, Pa. 
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Old South Lectures for Teachers. 


Longfellow and Whittier were both 
born in 1807. The advent of the cen- 
tennial year will be observed at the 
Old South meeting house by devot- 
ing the annual course of Old South 
lectures for the teachers of Boston 
and vicinity to the consideration of 
Longfellow’s and Whittier’s use of 
subjects relating to American history 
and their general services for our na- 
tional life. 
themes will be given by HBdwin D. 
Mead; and these will be followed by 
two lectures, fully illustrated by the 
stereopticon, upon the places asso- 
ciated with Longfellow’s and Whit- 
tier’s lives and works, by George G. 
Wolkins and John C. S. Andrew, the 
president and vice-president of the 
Old South Historical Society. It is 
hoped that the lectures may promote 
during the school year more definite 
attention to the historical services of 
our poets. The course will be given 
on the Thursday evenings of January, 
beginning January 3. The several 
lectures will be as follows:— 

“Lonegfellow’s Poetry of America,” 
Edwin D. Mead. 

“Whittier’s Poetry of America,” 
Mr. Mead. 

“Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Prose 
Works,” Mr. Mead. 

“The Longfellow Places,” George G. 
Wolkins. 

“The Whittier Places,” John C. S. 
Andrew. 


Three lectures upon these | 


House, Boston. 


4. 
> 


je m of su cts fer the annual 
m g e Na t 
of Superintendence, to be held in Chi- 
cago February 26, 27, and 28, 1907, W. 
W. Stetson, president: — 





PROGRAM. 

First session: “The School and the 
Public.” 

a. Is the child the ward of the na- 
tion? 

b. What should the public do for 
the care and training of children be- 
fore they are admitted to the public 
schools (counting the kindergarten as 
a public school) ? 

ce. The financial value of education, 

d. General discussion by members. 

Second session: “The Scope, De- 
fects, and Product of the Schools.” 

a. Should the school attempt the 
circle of the child’s training, or ad- 
dress itself to the school segment? 

b. Admitting that our schools are 
defective, who is responsible for pres- 
ent conditions? 

c. Has the product of our schools 
reasonable fitness in scholarship and 
personal qualities for citizenship? 

d. General discussion by members. 

Third session: “‘Knotty Problems.” 

a. What fraction of the pupils in 
our secondary schools cannot derive 
compensating advantage therefrom? 

b. What has been the effect on the 
pupil of the multiplication of subjects 
of study and the refinement of 
methods? 

ec. Order of development and studies 
suited to each stage. 

d. General discussion by members. 

Fourth session: “The Non-Average, 
Experiments, and Essential Studies.” 

a. Should the school furnish better 
training for the non-average child? 

b. Are we experimenting too much 
and devoting too little time and effort 
to the fundamentals? 

c. What are the essentials-in sub- 
jects in the elementary school course? 
d. General discussion by members. 

Fifth session: “Qualifications and 
Training of Teachers: The Teacher.” 

a. Minimum qualifications for the 
elémentary school. 

b. Minimum qualifications for the 
secondary school. 

c. Growth—how continued. 

d. General discussion by members. 

Sixth session: Round Table confer- 
ences. 

Papers are limited to twenty-five 
minutes each. No appointments have 
been made of members who will open 
or participate in the discussions. 
One hour and a half will be allowed 
for this part of the program during 
each session. 

Speakers for the evening sessions 
will be announced later. 

or Holy Land* 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE S.conize-fs 


party of eight will be givena free ticket. Particulars 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 


this year. 


mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 
by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases thé life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, tPres. 


This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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and George D. Eldridge, vice-presi- 
dent, are next to be tried on charges 
of forgery and larceny. It is a curi- 
ous circumstance that, while they 
were on bai! waiting trial, they were 
re-elected without opposition to their 
places in the company. This fact 
shows how complete was their con- 
trol of the administration. 


AN OVERTURN IN GERMANY. 


The dissolution of the German 
Reichstag and the order for new elec- 
tions on January 25 is an event of 
large political importance. The im- 
mediate cause was the rejection by 
the Reichstag, by a close vote, of a 


supplementary budget providing 
money for military expenses in 
Southwest Africa. The Kaiser in- 


tervened personally in support of the 
appropriation, but his intervention 
hurt the proposal instead of helping 
it. The German taxpayer has grown 
weary of colonial expenditures, which 
have mounted up rapidly of late 
years, and for which there is singu- 
larly little to show on the profit side 
of the ledger. But beyond th’'s, the 
incident is important because it in- 
volves a rupture between the govern- 
ment and the Clerical or Centre party 
which has been its strongest sup- 
porter. The Centre voted against the 
government and was joined by the 
Socialists and the Poles, both of 
which groups were quite ready to use 
any opportunity for defeating the 
government. But the Centre party 
has been so long dominant in the af- 
fairs of the government and has car- 
ried things with so high a hand that 
there will be a great deal of curiosity 
to see how parties group themselves 
in the new Reichstag. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


The early days of the enforcement 
of the separation law in France were 
attended with less disturbance than 
was. anticipated. In Paris the ser- 
vices were more largely attended than 
usual on the first Sunday, but there 
were no outbreaks. In the _ prov- 
inces there were some disturbances 
either by Catholics who resented 


the action of the government, or by 
rowdies who thought it a good time 


to show their anti-clerical feeling by 
swaggering into churches with their 
hats on. When the aged and infirm 
Cardinal Richard left his palace in 
Paris, under orders from the govern- 
ment, the horses were taken from his; 
earriage and he was drawn to his 
new abode by a great crowd of sym- 
pathizers. At many of the Parisian 
churches and at many others else- 
where, applications were taken out 
under the law of 1881, in spite of 
the attitude of the Vatican. 


ANTI-CLERICALISM RAMPANT. 


Americans need constantly to be 
reminded of the different conditions 
which prevail in Europe in the rela- 
tions between church and state if 
they are. to understand the rampant 
spirit of anti-clericalism as seen in 
France, in Italy, in Spain, and toa 
less extent in England and Germany. 
These manifestations are not aimed 
against religion as such but against 
churches and ecclesiastics that have 
been arbitrary in the exercise of po- 
litical power. France is overwhelm- 
ingly a Catholie country, yet there can 
be no doubt that the vast majority 
of the people support the government 
in its efforts to compel the churches 
to conform to the laws. The mob 
which rioted in Rome on Sunday and 
menaced the Vatican was in part a 
free-thinking mob, hating the church 
as a religious organization, and in 
part it was a liberty-loving mob, in 
whose memories past ecclesiastical 
oppressions lingered. Spain, an in- 
tensely Catholic country, is on the eve 
of a struggle like that in France. In 
England, the feeling generated by 
the contest over the education bill, 
and in Germany the reaction against 
clerical control of the Reichstag are, 
in a sense, anti-clerical manifesta- 
tions, but only in part, if at all, anti- 
religious. All of the struggles are 
such as could not occur in countries 
where there is no union of church and 
state, 
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” 


“John,” she said, “what type ;of 
canal would be best to build at Pan- 
ama?” 

Delighted, John laid down his pa- 
per. This was where he lived. For 
thirty minutes the room resounded 
with such terms as “lock levels,” 
“tide speeds,” “abutments,” “angle 
irons,” and “geodetic surveys.” At 


the end he smiled at her. “Do you 
agree with me?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered absently. 
“But I was thinking—” 

“Thinking what?’ 

“I was just thinking, John, that 


I'd have my old black mohair made 
over for the fall and get baby one of 
those white rabbitskin coats.”—New 
York Press. 





> 
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A man whose house adjoined the 
railway kept a goat tethered in his 
garden. A friend asked him one day 
what was the use of the goat. “Use 
of the goat!” he replied. “Man, that 
goat keeps me in coals. Never a 
train passes but the fireman throws 
a bit of coal at it."—Glasgow Even- 
ing Times. 


y 
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“De man dat had sense enough ‘to 
take good advice,” said Uncle Eben, 
“is usually smaht enough to think it 
up foh hisself.”—Washington Star. 
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Varieties. 
NOTHING NEW. 
“Any new resolutions?” inquired 
Mr. Klose. 


Mrs. Klose placed her novel on the 
table and glared at her husband. 

“New resolutions?” she snapped. 
“Something new for your wife? No, 
most liberal of generous husbands, I 
do not intend to have any new reso- 
lutions. The expense would be too 
great. I shall content myself with 
making over a few of last year’s 
resolutions. You may have the new 
ones.” 

Mr. Klose timidly remarked that 
perhaps he’d drop two or three of his 
clubs the coming year. The dues 
were pretty heavy for the value re- 
ceived, anyway.—Perrine Lambert, in 
Woman’s Home Companion for 
January. 

FOOTBALL. 
I like to see an open game, 
All danger to diminish, 
But then again it pleases me 
To see a realclosefinish. 
—F. P. Pitzer, in Woman’s Home 
Companion for January. 





SO SHE DID. 

“Last week,” began the teacher, 
“we took up the story of Lot and his 
wife. Now, who can tell me what 
Lot’s wife turned to?” ; 

“Please, ma’am,” said the smallest 
scholar, “she turned to look.”—Per- 
rine Lambert, in Woman’s Home 
Companion for January. 





BETWEEN FRIENDS. 

Mrs. Bloer—“My husband fought 
in the late war. His company was in 
one engagement, and only a remnant 
of it escaped alive.” 

Mrs. LBarginhunt—“Gracious! And 
you got the remnant!”—Lewis Je- 
rome in Woman’s Home Companion 
for January. 


NOT A FAMILY AFFAIR. 

Geraldine—-“If you kiss me, I’ll call 
my mother.” 

Gerald—“That’s all the good it wili 
do her; I’m no _ Hobson.”—H. 
Horton. in Woman’s Home Com- 


panion for January. 





THEIR REPUTATION AT 
STAKE. 
“Why is that Blank, the shirt- 
maker, and Irons, the laundryman, 


do not speak when they meet?” 
“Well, you know Blank advertised 
a new, :ndestructible shirt?” 


“Ves.” ; 
“And Irons immediately installed 
more powerful machinery in_ his 


laundry.”—E. W. Cooley, in Woman’s 
Home Companion for January. 





When the Western girl in a story 
longed to come to Boston, and pro- 
jessed her belief that it must be like 
heaven, her Boston cousin answered, 
“Tt used to be, but there have been 
great improvements in Boston in the 
last ten years.” 





Marjorie was on a visit to her 
grandmother on the farm. One day 
her mother asked her to run to the 
barn and call grandpa to dinner. 
She started, but, espying a cow in 
the lot,» tan. back, crying, “Oh, 
mamma, there’s-a cow out there!” 

“Why, Marjorie, that’s a mooley 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO . 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 

principal ticket office of the Company- 
D. J. FLANDERS, 

Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


cow. She can’t harm you, for she 
hasn’t any horns.” : 

“But, mamma,’ exclaimed the 
child, “she might butt me with her 
pompadour!”—Selected. 

Tommy—‘“Pa, what is the isthmus 
of Panama?” 

Pa—‘‘The isthmus of Panama, 
Tommy, is a narrow strip of land 
connecting Central America with the 
United States treasury.”—Life. 





In a trolley car in New England an 
Trishman was badly hurt. The next 
day a lawyer called on him and asked 
if he intended to sue the company for 
damages. ‘Damages?’ said _ Pat, 
looking feebly over his bandages. 
“Sure, I have thim already. Id 
loixe to sue the railway for repairs, 
sor, av ye'll take the case.” 

















A NEWSPAPER THAT SATISFIES 








YOU GET THE BEST 
When You Subscribe for The 


Springfield Republican 


(Massachusetts) 


AN ENTERPRISING, CLEAN, AND THOROUGH- 
LY INDEPENDENT JOURNAL DEVOTED TC 
THE PROTECTION AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
THE BROAD PUBLIC INTERESTS. 


Established in 1824 by SAMUEL BOWLES 
Daily (Morning), $8 Sunday,$2 Weekly, $1 


HE REPUBLICAN, in its Daily and Sunday editions, offers 

| a New England newspaper of character and influence, thor- 

oughly up-to-date, but still remaining true to the best princi- 

ples of rational and intelligent journalism. Its aim is to put out 

every day in the year the best newspaper that it is possible to 

produce. New England news is presented with special thorough- 

ness, and each issue contains reliable and comprehensive informa- 
tion of the world’s affairs. 

The editorial page of The Republican is kept fully up to the 
high standard which has distinguished this journal for over three 
quarters of a century and made it famous. No partisanship or 
special interests dictate its utterances on political or other public 
questions. Regular departments give due attention to literature, 
art, the drama, music, sports, and outdoor life, the distinctive in- 
terests of women, science and education, business and progressive 
agriculture. 

Every effort is made to deliver this complete newspaper to its 
subscribers with dispatch and regularity. The Daily and Sunday 
editions go into many states outside of New England, while The 
Weekly Republican, a 16-page newspaper and magazine combined, 
goes all over the world. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70c a month, 3c a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50c a quarter, 5c a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25c a quarter, 10c a month, 3c a copy. 
Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. 
The Weekly Republican will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER *S25255> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABL 


BE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





Boston, Mass.;: 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <<<: 


New York, N. Ry war Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. Ha Williams any 
Was 


hington, D. 505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 
Srteanes 903 Michizan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 


Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, C 717 Market 8t. 
313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., ns Stimson Bk 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





THE SCIENCE ouaSith a 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





Keep You 


I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
III. Business Employment 


id} {: Free registration in all Seperts 
oft # ments. “ No position— No pay.” 
Aint od Up: departments. 


We have good vacancies in all 


Send at once for Form B. 


Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y, 





WOODWARD 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


’ Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 





TEACHERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 











Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Brown & Bailey’s “tomy er Primer ...... Brown & Bailey American Book Co,, N. Y. .30 
The Log of the Sun. sloged sech tdetincel.§ <m Henry Holt & Co., ~ 6.00 
A Cheerful Year Book. —— > = ‘s ‘“s os 1.50 | 
The Open Road to “ “ “ “ 150 | 





ED. 0S osc bce veBd cube ives seco 
The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit.... 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Letter Bag............ 
The Young Musician ........ 2... .000..00scvece 
The Little Runaways ..... .......0--2+sesesece 
Sketches, Skits and Stunts.............. ..... 
Among the Fur Traders ...........cs00 secces 
 . Development in the Child and in the 
a 
Mars and its Canals............... : 
Decorative Art in America ...... 
Princesses and Court Ladies. lage aia 
OT  WREIOG co see ce edsiectede ce ccvvescscwcs 
as kc etlsl « caxegepaereess ce 
British Bird Life AU bales Es ks b's ov aledlas cbodeabe 
Honore de Balzac ... We ebyi'a d6bes 
Letters of a Business Woman . sth 
UE WONT. aca be duce slides subd ccc bsccvecs 
Wour American Leaders .... .........csccccees 
Ten Years of Princeton University.......... 





, Laughlin Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 | 
‘ 


Brown ne . “6 ae 
Leyard [Ed.] Longmans, Green & Co., “ 4.00 

iger Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia —— 
Curtis ity “ ts ee —— 
Mcintyre vi ” - ee 50 
Otis ad Lad “ee ee — 
Baldwin The Macmillan Co.. B. X. 2.25 
Lowell es ad 2.50 
Wilde Brentanos, N. Y. 1.50 
Barine G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 3.00 
Waterman Forbes & Ce., Chicago 1.25 
Pike A. Wessels Co., N. _Y. -60 
Westell “6 1.25 
Brunetiere J.B. Lippincott Co, , Phila. 1.50 
Hauling R. F. Fenno & Co., N.Y — 
Collyer Am. Unitarian Asso., Boston _ .80 
Eliot “ “ “e “ 


1s 


-—— F. P. McBreen & Co., N. Y. 








UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


Jw Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? A22 Information, 











Srae NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 











eseeeee 
27-29 West 23d St. 


ZOMPANY®@ @ New York. @ 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PPPPPAAA 




















N. EB. Dept. 











Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE RORBAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
es. For ca talogues address 
the Principal,” J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
sy G. THompPpson, Principal. 


STALE os NORMAL 5 SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
es. For catalogues 
address the Ruska, ar 3 G. Borpen, A. M. 




















“Just fancy, Weginald, ie for- 
gotten my card-case.” 

“Nevah mind, deah boy, I’ll lend 
you some of mine.” 

“But—ah—the name would be dif- 
ferent, you know.” 

“Ba Jove so it would! What a 
head you have, Algy!” 


> 
> 


“Once I loved a lady editor.” 

“Was your love returned?” 

“Yes, with the usual regrets.”— 
Washington Herald. 








Visitor—‘Are there any fish in this 
river?” 

Native—“Fish! I should rather 
think there was! Why, the water’s 
simply saturated with ’em!”—Punch. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—President Roosevelt is the star 
contributor to the January Woman’s 
Home Companion. The President 
outlines his position on “Child 
Labor” with his characteristic force- 
fulness. The next contribution in 
point of importance is “The Human 
Side of John D. Rockefeller,” which 
gives an intimate view of the world’s 
richest man. Homer Davenport, the 
cartoonist, describes how he not only 
saw Abdul Hamid Il., the sultan of 
Turkey, but made the only drawing 
extant of this mysterious ruler of a 
passing empire. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale sends a New Year’s message 
to his host of friends in his monthly 
editorial page. The fiction is even 
stronger than usual. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps publishes the first in- 
stalment of a poweriul serial, entitled 
“The Sacred Fire”; Marie Van Vorst 
contributes a fascinating short story, 
“The Sentinels”; Zona Gale is repre- 
sented by a short story, “In the Time 
of the Chrysanthemums,” and there 
are instalments of serials by Jean 
Webster and Juliet Wilbur Tomp- 
kins. The art features are usually 
good. 

—The January’ Everybody’s: is 
another number full of purposeful 
undertakings and rare surprises. 
Charles Edward Russell brings to a 
close his “Soldiers of the Common 
Good” in a remarkable summing up. 
Thomas W. Lawson continues his 
sensational triumph in the field of 
fiction; Jack London proves his mas- 
tery of the weirdest cpoch of the 
world’s history into which imagina- 
tion ever ventured; Robert E. Park 
completes his arraignment of a king 
by explaining the scope and methods 
of Leopold’s Press Bureau. “The 
Mere Incident of Failure,” by Will 
| Payne, is an interesting discussion of 
| the alleged rules governing business 
success. Its conclusions are surpris- 
ing and convincing. There is an un- 
usual array of humor. Joseph Lin- 
coln, who ranks high to-day among 
American humorists, outdoes himself 
in the chuckle-producing “Issy and 
‘the Other’”; Rupert Hughes, in 
“The Christmas Clearing-House,” 
solves forever the Christmas-gift 
problem. 


—The Delineator for January is a 
splendid number. In “The Value of 
Rest,” Ella A. Fletcher advises how 
to obtain helpful repose of mind and 
body. “Little Problems of Married 
Life” are treated by Wiiliam George 
Tordan. In “The Care of the 
Woman,” Dr. Galbraith deals with 
the skin. “Being Your Own Garde- 
ner” is the initial paper of a series 
instructing the amateur gardener. 
There are other timely articles, in- 
teresting fiction, good verse, and the 
always helpful departments. 


* 
> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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KEITH’S. 
“Buster” Gabriel will commence 
the second and last week of his holi- 


day engagement at Keith’s next Mon- | 
day. His many admirers will be de-| 


lighted to know that he is to appear 
in a new version of “Auntie’s Visit,’ 
in which “Spike” and he will 
some fresh pranks. 


have 
He is to give re- 
ceptions for the children on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Triday after- 
noons. Included in the surrounding 
bill will be some particularly attrac 
tive acts, among them the famous 
Military Octette and the Girl with 
the Baton, a stirring military musical 
turn; the Kitamura troupe, one of the 
very best troupes of Japanese jug- 
zlers, acrobats, and top spinners ever 
seen in this country; Sam Watson’s 
Farmyard, with its wonderfully 
trained collection of domestic  ani- 
mals, and O’Brien Havel, assisted by 
Effie Lawrence, in the Cressy playlet, 
“Ticks and Clicks,” in which O’Brien 
introduces his great tumbling tricks. 
Taylor Holmes, a most entertaining 
monologue comedian, the Picquays, 
a novelty from Europe; 


Wolley, in their Dutch specialty, 


“A Trip in an Air-Ship’; the Kra- | 


tons, remarkably expert hoop-rollers; 
Halley and Meehan in a lively black- 
face turn: “Wise Mike,”’ Ed. Foster’s 
very bright trained dog; Brooks and 
Vedder in a smart skit; Alvin and 
Kenney, comedy acrobats, and the 
kinetograph will complete the pro- 
gram. Copies of “The Keith A B © 
for Children,” with its clever draw- 
ings and jingles, will be presented to 
all patrons ,who desire them. On 
Monday, January 7, Houdini is to 
commence an engagement that prom- 
ises to be even more memorable than 
the one he played last season. 


ca 


Very Low Rates via Nick«cl Plate 
Road. 


The lowest rates to all points in 
the West apply via this popular route, 
Tourist sleepers Boston to Chicago 
tri-weekly. For rates and informa- 
tion regarding any trip to the West, 
write L. P. Burgess, N. EB. P. A., 206 
Old South building, Boston, Mass. 


ee 


“Do you think that music is of any 
practical benefit?’ 

“Well,” replied the cynic, “judging 
from the photographs of eminent 
violinists, it must keep the hair from 
falling out!’ 


— a 





Hon. Mr. Sweet was’ making 
friends with Johnny, his host’s' son. 
‘“‘And how old are you?” he asked. 

“I’m five,” said Johnny. 

“Ah, quite a little man! And what 
are you going to be?’ questioned Mr. 
Sweet, who believes that he selected 
his own career in the cradle. 

“I’m going to be six,’ Johnny re- 
turned, with conviction.—Youth’s 
Companion. 











A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 
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| TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
| were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussel]l, and Sharon Spi mee N. Y., and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Kalph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Pichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Vitus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith k. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuei, Conneaut, O.; 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? Yuu can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULITETIN AGENCY, C. W. FARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





TEACHERS’ 
Jo Vn Cie Oana Ou 4 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


BREWER 





‘ oS , introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN -:.: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ill. 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. 

° Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


The P T h ’ A 70 Fifth Avenue 

| ratt leachers’ Agency ‘° ih vive: 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
} tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE®sr¢yY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
| 101 Market St., F arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Gienarm St., Denver, Colo. 
| 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 














“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 





SABINS’ 


Henry Sabin 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
| During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Manhattan Building. 





PPPFSLADH SHOES F PHHOHHO ESS SESS CHOOHOOHHHOHOSS OOSOHLOVE 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship | ‘ aoe 


7 

7 

, | every part of the country. 

9 

> Teachers’ | 

2 

, 

> 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


BOM D4 PFLOSSESS BEATS ~ ~ F2S2SHSOSSSOSS © SSOOCOOSH 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
Agency 


@ees22- 


LAA DOO OOS 








Subscribers to the Journal of Education who wish to 
take advantage of our renewal offer should send us a 
postal requesting that the offer be made. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


| ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. . 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 

This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. : 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussipn, 
and, withal, practical and heMful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 
WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat 


ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR*CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 














GRAMMATICAL ~ 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
The 


work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 


and skill in applying these ‘cautions. 


carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














CHILD STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales— Sea Tales 
By Grace ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 

Illustrated 


Boards Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 





2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 
GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplément text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 








